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DR. 


HILE the content of the talks Dr. Adenauer has been 

having in London with the Prime Minister and Mr. 

Eden naturally remains undisclosed something of 

their tenor may be inferred from the address which 
the German Chancellor gave to Members of the two Houses of 
Parliament on Tuesday. It was a conspicuously wise utterance, 
and it is not surprising that his hearers were considerably 
impressed. The Chancellor made it unmistakably plain that he 
himself stands, as he has always stood, for a close understanding 
with France, and has no higher aim internationally than the 
conversion of the two ancient antagonists into firm friends ; as a 
contribution to that end he welcomes unreservedly both the 
Schuman Plan for iron and steel and the Pleven Plan for a 
European Army. But if he has no higher aim than this he has 
broader aims, reaching as far ultimately as European integration 
and concentrating immediately on the integration of Western 
Europe. 

In all this, and much else that he said—regarding, for example, 
Germany’s abandonment of nationalism and the impossibjlity 
of a policy of neutralisation for Germany—Dr. Adenauer was 
stating his own views with unquestionable sincerity. The 
question is how far he speaks for Western Germany as a 
whole. He is, of course, its titular mouthpiece. The country 
has given him its confidence (though his party does not by itself 
command a majority in the Bundestag) and there is no evidence 
that the confidence is being withdrawn. But that there are 
other elements in Germany is undeniable. That “the over- 
whelming majority of the German people have progressed 
beyond the idea of nationalism” may well be true, though it 
represents hope rather than certainty. What is certain is that 
Germany’s interests are bound up inseparably with those of 
Western Europe. In that association she can find safety, peace 
and as much of prosperity as any Western European nation 
enjoys in these rigorous days. But it is time, and more than 
time, to make the association complete. So long as rifts remain 
forces both inside and outside Germany may be at pains to 
make them wider. The formal and final conclusion of a 
treaty with Germany will make a vast difference psycho- 


ADENAUER’S AIMS 


logically and politically. The completion of the secondary 
contractual agreements now under discussion is a matter 
of urgency. 


The Disarmament Talks 


If there is nothing very tangible to show from the meetings 
of the United Nations Assembly in the past week, the mere fact 
that the representatives of Britain, France, the United States and 
Russia have begun to talk disarmament in private is an advance 
from which it is at least possible for something tangible to emerge. 
In addition to that, the seriousness and moderation with which 
the Yugoslav case against that country’s potentially aggressive 
neighbours was presented, and the unanimity of the support it 
comsnanded apart from the Soviet bloc, was an altogether healthy 
sign. All that the motion adopted contained was an appeal to 
the nations concerned to comport themselves in accordance with 
the terms and principles of the United Nations Charter ; it is 
significant that the Soviet Union and its attachés should have 
voted against that. Of the progress of the disarmament dis- 
cussions it is too soon to speak, and though a report thereon is 
to be made to the Assembly by next Monday, there is not likely 
to be any trouble about substituting a later date if any advantage 
promises to accrue from that. It was decided very wisely that 
the discussions of the Four should be heard in private. If there 
was a good reason for that, there is equally good reason for avoid- 
ing the premature publicity involved in a progress report. It 
would seem as though any agreement reached so far concerns 
only minor points, and that M. Vyshinsky, in demanding that 
all atomic weapons shall be destroyed before agreement has been 
reached on arrangements for control and inspection is tem- 
porarily blocking the road completely. No settlement which 
provided for the abolition of such weapons without making it 
certain that all nations possessing them were actually destroying 
them could be considered. And a concurrent reduction of con- 
ventional armaments which would leave no nation with an over- 
whelming preponderance would be essential. All this is a great 
deal to hope for. 
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Mr. Lyttelton in Malaya 

It would be a mistake to make too much of Mr. Lyttelton’s 
remark, on arrival in Malaya, that “ the political situation would 
have to wait.” It need not be supposed that he was hinting at 
any reversal of Sir Henry Gurney’s policy, or that he believed 
that the military and political solutions in Malaya are capable 
of being dealt with separately. All that presumably the Colonial 
Secretary meant was that there can be no lasting political solution 
until the country is at peace once more. That is obviously true, 
and Mr. Lyttelton later took the opportunity to make explicit 
his Government's acceptance of the idea of an independent 
Malaya. How closely the political and military aspects of the 
war in Malaya coincide is well shown in an article on another 
page of this issue. Security is a question of confidence, and 
confidence is a quality which cannot be evoked by force. In the 
end the problem of Malaya is the problem of its Chinese 
inhabitants ; how to root out those who are in revolt and how 
to protect and encourage the vast majority who have no active 
sympathy for the revolters. A solution of this problem cannot 
shirk the issue of citizenship for the Chinese, and no doubt in 
his talks with Dato Onn and other Malayan leaders, as well as 
with British officials, Mr. Lyttelton will have had a chance to 
calculate the risks that must be run when that thorny problem 
is tackled. Nobody will expect a miraculous change in the 
fortunes of the war in Malaya as a result of his visit, but it has 
already had a bracing effect on the morale of the forces of law 
and order, 


Towards a Truce 


A suggestion made by the Communist delegates at Panmunjom 
that truce supervision should be carried out by “ representatives 
of nations neutral in the Korean war” still awaits decision. 
Although—technically—there are no belligerents in Korea, a very 
large number of countries have made contributions—not neces- 
sarily of fighting men—to the United Nations forces in Korea, 
and if, as seems probable, they would be deemed by the Com- 
munists to have thereby forfeited their neutrality, it would not 
be easy to select—the Communists suggest Czechoslovakia and 
Poland—a panel of reasonably unbiased observers. Still, the sug- 
gestion is a new one, and would seem to indicate a genuine desire 
yn the part of the Communists to find a basis for agreement. Other 
thorny but not necessarily insoluble questions are the imposition 
of a “standstill” on reinforcements of men and material and 
the Communists’ insistence on their right to go on building air- 
fields in spite of such an arrangement. Meanwhile the front, 
now fast in the grip of winter, has been quiet. But there has 
been a good deal of air activity, the most interesting feature of 


which has been the appearance of Russian-built bombers, which . 


were roughly handled by the Fifth Air Force. The 41st Royal 
Marine Command have made successful raids against com- 
munications behind the enemy's lines on the north-east coast ; 
but on the other side of the peninsula an amphibious operation 
by Chinese forces recaptured from its South Korean garrison an 
island off the mouth of the Yalu, a creditable feat in view of 
United Nations naval and air superiority. 


Royalties Galore 


The amicable signature of a new oil agreement is a rare source 


of gratification these days, and the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
which owns fifty per cent. of the shares in the Kuwait Oil 
Company, must find it almost relaxing to change from dealing 
with the Persian Mejlis to dealing with the Sheikh of Kuwait. 
The new agreement for Kuwait was obviously due. Since the 
Americans set the new pattern for Middle East oil concessions 
with their “ fifty-fifty”’ agreement with Saudi Arabia, this has 
been the model with which all other concessions will have to 
conform. The clause in the new Kuwait agreement which is of 
most interest is that which assures that the Sheikh’s half of the 
profits is calculated before taxation is deducted. As the 
American Treasury habitually allows a taxation rebate to com- 


panies operating abroad, and as the Kuwait Oil Company is half 
American-owned, this new agreement will clearly tend to force 
the British Treasury into line with the American ; this, in any 
case, was one of the morals to be drawn from the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company’s statement last week. But the implications of 
the new agreement are really of more interest than its actual 
terms. Here is a little territory, consisting virtually of a small 
port and two thousand miles of desert, with a population of about 
160,000, which is from now on going to receive as much ag 
£50 million a year because of the oil which bountiful nature has 
accumulated under its sands. What on earth is Kuwait going 
to do with all the money, which is getting on for twice as much 
as the budget of its neighbour, Iraq, in a normal year? There is 
a limit to the number of hospitals and schools that this little 
country needs, but if it is not to become a curse some outlet 
must be found for the money. The decision rests with one 
man alone—the Sheikh of Kuwait, who is his country’s absolute 
ruler, and to whom the oil royalties are paid directly. He has 
shown himself to be a man of sense and moderation, and several 
useful outlets for his wealth, beyond the confines of his country, 
have no doubt already suggested themselves to him. The rehabi- 
litation of some of the refugees from Palestine may be one. 


The European Army Problem 


M. Paul Reynaud, the French Conservative leader, has scored 
rather heavily, both at the Council of Europe and in a letter to 
The Times, in his references to Mr. Churchill’s previous advocacy 
of a European Army. It is perfectly true that at Strasbourg a 
year ago Mr. Churchill proposed a motion calling for “ the 
immediate creation of a European Army, subject to proper 
unified European democratic control, and acting in full co- 
operation with the United States and Canada,” and that he agreed 
to an amendment inserting the words, “ under the authority of 
a European Minister of Defence.” In that form the resolution 
was carried by 89 votes to 5; one British Labour M.P. was 
among the minority ; his colleagues abstained. Only two events of 
importance bearing on the situation have taken place since then. 
General Eisenhower, who was at that time against a European 
Army, now favours it; and Mr. Churchill has exchanged the 
freedom of opposition for the responsibilities of office. In these 
circumstances for a Government headed by Mr. Churchill to 
decline to have anything—anything that can be put into specific 
words—to do with a European Army is manifestly difficult. 
Fortunately neither Mr. Eden at Rome nor the Home Secretary 
at Strasbourg appears to have absolutely banged any door. There 
is every reason, as no doubt Dr. Adenauer has been impressing 
on the Prime Minister, for keeping the door open. Two questions 
have to be decided—whether a European Army is desirable and, 
if it is, whether this country should be associated with it. If 
the first is answered in the negative, the.second clearly falls to 
the ground. Mr. Churchill will no doubt have had something 
to say on both subjects before these lines are read. 


U.N.O. and German Unity 


One more road which the Soviet delegation at the Assembly has 
blocked, this time through the agency of M. Malik, is that lead- 
ing to the appointment of a United Nations Commission to decide 
whether conditions in East and West Germany are such as to 
permit genuinely free elections for an all-Germany parliament 
to be held. Since M. Malik rejects this proposal, it is clear that 
the East German Government will reject it. It was at the instance 
of Dr. Adenauer that Britain,the United States and France brought 
thé proposal before the Assembly as a riposte to the East German 
proposal of elections unaccompanied by an inspection, but it 
is hard to suppose that the Chancellor would really welcome such 
elections at the present moment. If they were held, and were 
fairly conducted, the Communists in Eastern Germany would no 
doubt be reduced to political impotence nationally (though they 
might control some eastern Ldnder) ; but there would be a con- 
siderable probability of the Social Democrats in the east being 
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sufficiently numerous to give Dr. Schumacher a lead over the 

resent Government coalition or any modification of it, and put 
the Social Democratic leader in office. In that case the hope of 
a German contribution to a European Army, on which Dr. 
Adenauer sets great store, would vanish, for Dr. Schumacher is 
an embittered opponent of any such plan. It looks as though 
Western Germany would have to be integrated in Western Europe 
before German reunion comes in sight. 


The Dockers’ Christmas Greeting 


[he Christmas season would hardly be complete without some 
threat from transport workers to spoil it. This year it is the 
growing delay to cargoes, including food cargoes, arriving at the 
London docks that serves to direct the public’s attention to the 
claims of certain London lighterman. Several demands are being 
pressed at the same time. There is a claim that lightermen should 
have the right to refuse to work overtime ; a claim for more pay ; 
and, connected with the pay question, a claim for the recognition 
in principle that the special skill of lightermen entitles them to 
higher pay than other port workers. Each issue is clearly deserv- 
ing of careful study. It would certainly not be fair to assume 
that the lightermen have no genuine arguments to put forward, 
and the Minister of Labour has made it plain that he makes no 
such assumption. But the crux of the matter is that none of 
the questions raised can be settled without dispassionate and 
undisturbed negotiation, and the Lightermen, Tugmen and 
Bargemen’s Union have made this impossible by a ban on over- 
time working, an instruction to their members to work to rule, 
and the adoption of tactics which invited—and secured—the par- 
ticipation of the National Amalgamated Stevedores and Dockers 
in the overtime ban. The Minister of Labour has shown the 
utmost forbearance in requesting the National Dock Labour 
Board to postpone the hearing of appeals by lightermen against 
suspension (the rejection of such appeals is virtually certain, and 
previous rejections were the immediate cause of the overtime 
ban) and in going ahead with arbitration procedure despite the 
fact that the union, by taking protest action, has forfeited its right 
to arbitration. It is now up to the union to show the Minister 
and the public that it is equally interested in the peaceful settle- 
ment of the dispute. 


The Future of the City Churches 


The Bill authorising the re-organisation of the City Churches 
corresponds closely with the exposition of its purpose by the 
Bishop of London before his Diocesan Council last month. A 
primary aim, and a most worthy one, is to preserve the 
great majority of the City’s Wren churches. But that mere 
preservation would not justify the expenditure entailed is fully 
recognised. The churches must be used, as they were meant to 
be used, for worship, instruction and private prayer. But, there 
being no place for ordinary parish churches in the City of 
London, whose resident population is negligible, a new and 
imaginative plan has been devised for turning them into what 
are to be called Guild Churches, served by incumbents with 
special gifts, adequately supported but with a limited tenure 
for five years, extensible by two periods of three years each. 
A particular church, it is suggested, may be specially associated 
with the ward in which it is situated, or with a particular public 
body (as St. Lawrence Jewry is with the City Corporation), or 
with a particular profession (as St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, tradition- 
ally is with journalists). All this is admirable ; yet one formidable 
doubt remains. What scope is there for the ministrations con- 
templated? The City population pours in at an early hour just 
in time to be not very late for the day’s work, and hurries home, 
naturally and rightly, as soon as possible when office hours are 
over. This leaves nothing but a not very lengthy luncheon 
interval for an appeal to the inmates of City offices. (There are 
to be no services on Sundays.) This is by no means an argument 
against the Bill, but it is an argument for a rather clearer state- 
ment of how the churches will in practice be used. 





AT WESTMINSTER 


HE brief session of Parliament now ending has been too 
short even to be regarded as a curtain-raiser to the Parlia- 
mentary drama that is to come. No sooner has the new 
House of Commons settled down than it is breaking up. That 
constitutes no argument against the Christmas holidays beginning 
a fortnight earlier and ending a week later. There is no weighty 
argument against it, and much to be said for leaving new Ministers 
undistracted in their departments for a few weeks in order, as 
Dr. Johnson might have said, that they may bottom their 
problems. It is also to be noted that the Labour Party is not 
pitching its language on the long recess as high as it did. No 
outraged Labour back-bencher is suggesting today that Cromwell 
has come again in the person of Mr. Churchill. 
* * * * 

The brevity of the session has had one consequence. It has 
been impossible to form any sure notion whether it is going to 
be a good, bad or indifferent Parliament. There have been 
encouraging signs. The debates on Foreign Affairs and on the 
Japanese Treaty proved the capacity of the House to rise to a 
high and serious level of argument on international problems. 
But that was true ofthe last Parliament, and yet when it came 
to domestic matters the House, on both sides, could sink to low 
levels of debate and behaviour and treat all such issues as 
counters in an imminent election. It is to be hoped the present 
Parliament will not go the same way, but the Opposition has 
engaged in some preliminary canters that could promise a mad 
gallop when it comes, say, to iron and steel. 

* * * * 

There was the hullabaloo the Labour rank-and-file raised 
about the new farm prices. Mr. Attlee and his immediate 
colleagues knew there was no case to exploit against the Govern- 
ment either on the payments themselves or the manner of 
meeting them through higher food prices instead of through 
increased subsidies. Had not Mr. Gaitskell said food subsidies 
must be pegged at their present level and any increased payments 
to the farmer be passed on-to the consumer ? While Mr. Attlee 
and Mr. Morrison acknowledged all this by their silence, their 
followers went off their heads mocking the Tories with raising the 
cost of living in denial of their election promises. At the same 
time they fulsomely cheered Mr. Stanley (“ Featherbed ”) Evans 
when he again denounced the farmer as the spoiled child of the 
British economy. 

* * * * 

Whether the transformation of Mr. Churchill from the belli- 
gerent leader of Opposition into a fraternal and even benevolent 
Prime Minister is a permanent metamorphosis is another ques- 
tion in suspense until Parliament reassembles. Up to the present 
he has shown an almost angelic temper. He loves not Mr. 
Shinwell, nor has he much cause to. On Monday he cut the 
late Minister of Defence down with a beautiful sword-stroke. Mr. 
Shinwell had been accusing the Tories of making slanderous 
attacks on Mr. Strachey when he went to Malaya and summon- 
ing Mr. Churchill to admit them. Mr. Churchill did not. “I am 
not so deeply versed in slanderous attacks as the right hon. 
gentleman,” replied Mr. Churchill, mellifluously. It recalled 
Joseph Chamberlain’s searing retort on the Irish Nationalist 
member who had called him traitor: “ You are a good judge of 
traitors.” That belonged to the days when controversy could be 
ferocious and witty. Today, if it is fiercer, it is usually elusive. 
“You can spit in the face of the Tories‘and they will think it 1s 
rain.” Mr. Shinwell seems to get nearer the gutter every time 
he speaks. 
* * * * 

The housing debate was not, as expected, a pitched battle. Mr. 
Dalton was tepid and seemed tired. Mr. Macmillan argued for 
his policy with sweet reasonableness, while Mr. Bevan, who was 
forcible and feeble by turns, pretended to see nothing in the 
policy but “ sheer class prejudice,” he, of course, being free from 
class prejudice. H. B. 
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HOUSES OR POLITICS? 


seeking a house to live in are enlightened and encouraged 

by the unending argument between political parties on the 
housing question—and how many are driven to despair by it. 
This week’s debate in the House of Commons provided a new 
opportunity to decide whether, when political parties and house 
seekers talk about something which they both call “ the housing 
problem,” they are really talking about the same thing. As 
it appears in the real world the problem is extremely difficult 
but perfectly concrete. How can a virtually inexhaustible demand 
for new houses (for even if all needs for a tolerable living space 
could be met there would still remain a vast problem of slum 
and semi-slum clearance) be met in a crowded country in a 
period of urgent industrial building demand and material short- 
ages ? The problem is obscured by a mass of regulations, through 
which only specialists can pick their way with confidence, by 
allocation of building between districts and between private 
builders and local authorities, and by Rent Restriction Acts 
which make it practically impossible for landlords to keep their 
property in reasonable repair and therefore have the effect of 
steadily reducing the number of habitable houses. This layer 
of administrative and legal difficulties could, with determination 
and goodwill on the part of all concerned, be gradually removed. 
The British building industry commands a great fund of 
ability and ingenuity, which could be devoted to the problem 
of designing better and cheaper houses, and a labour force whose 
present output per man is well below the maximum. In fact 
the problem is hard but not entirely insoluble. It is a challenge 
to practical effort. 


T would be interesting to know how many of the multitude 


Is that the way the politicians see it? The only possible 
answer, after Tuesday’s debate and a hundred others like it 
written into the Parliamentary records, is that it is not. The 
Minister of Housing and Local Government, Mr. Harold 
Macmillan, feeling his way towards a complete housing policy 
for the new Government, is deeply impressed by the difficulties 
he finds in his way, haunted by the promise of 300,000 houses 
a year, but certain, given the chance, to get down to the practical 
and physical basis of the problem. Yet, the Government’s 
majority and the Opposition’s policy being what they are, there 
is some doubt as to whether he will get the opportunity to 
hold to the true course. So much time and ingenuity are being 
devoted by Socialists to the attack on the Government’s decision 
to raise the proportion of new houses that private enterprise 
may be permitted to build and to provide more houses for sale 
that refuting it becomes a task in itself. The whole exercise is, 
of course, a waste of time. The Socialists’ argument that the 
new arrangement is bound to put the most needy house-seekers 
at a disadvantage simply cannot be proved. It does not follow 
that those who are willing to buy a house are those who need 
one least. The exact opposite may be the case. Nor does it 
follow that those who are unwilling to buy are necessarily unable 
to do so. There are no figures to show how many families are 
willing to vacate a rented house in order to move into a bought 
house. The whole calculation swarms with unknowns. It is 
ridiculous for Mr. Dalton to assert that the most needy must 
necessarily suffer by the new measures, without taking account 
of the fact that those measures may increase the total number 
of houses available. It is misleading for Mr. Bevan to argue 
that building will be unduly concentrated in the richer south and 
east of England, at the expense of industrial areas, without 
referring to the possibilities of direct Government control over 


the geographical allocation of the housing programme. It jg 
pointless for anyone to contend that the Government’s very 
limited proposals would produce jerry building and untidiness 
in the face of all the regulations to prevent such abuses. 

But at the same time Mr. Macmillan is not on strong ground 
when he estimates that the average proportion of private licences 
to total licences granted will be one in four, or that, if 200,000 
houses are built in 1952, 150,000 of them will be to let. For, 
as he himself pointed out, the decision about the granting of 
private licences rests with local authorities, and the number of 
houses completed in 1952 may not be 200,000. In fact the 
Minister has been tempted on to the wrong ground, ground 
chosen by his opponents, and he would have been far better 
employed if he had stuck to the unsolved common problem 
of increasing the number of houses built instead of engaging 
in a barren argument about the hypothetical results of an 
incomplete policy. 

In practice, if not in polemics, Mr. Macmillan has made a 
good beginning. The effect of his decision that private builders 
shall be given more scope and that more houses shall be avail- 
able for sale is to introduce an element of flexibility into a 
field where it is very badly needed and where Socialist policy 
had tended to crush it out of existence. The effect of his new 
drive to provide two-bedroom houses for -people who need no 
more than that and to encourage the more economical and 
scientific use of building materials is to bring the actual demand 
for houses into closer relation with the potential supply. In 
working on the assumption that it is possible to produce more 
houses at this time he is making the best possible reply to the 
dreary and hopeless argument of Mr. Bevan and his friends 
that it is impossible to produce more houses without producing 
less of something else equally essential. This argument, with 
its pernicious implication that no part of the labour force can 
be more effectively employed than it is at the moment and that 
all possibilities of the more scientific use of materials have been 
exhausted, deserves to be recognised for what it is—a form of 
pseudo-economics deliberately employed to further Mr. Bevan’s 
political ambitions. It has no sensible relationship to the 
problem of providing houses for people who need them. 

Obviously the housing problem cannot be solved in short 
order. The first task is to clear the ground of the clutter left 
by six years of war and six of Socialist rule (in five of which 
Mr. Bevan had his peculiar way). The new Government is 
setting about that task with dispatch. It is to be hoped that it 
will attack the jungle of Rent Restriction Acts in due course, 
and that in both parts of the task it will not allow itself to be 
deflected or deterred by the outcry which the Socialists will 
undoubtedly raise to the effect that the poor are being penalised. 
The true interest of the poor—and of the not-so-poor—is to be 
sure of a sound roof over their heads. The answer to the housing 
problem, as a political as well as a material phenomenon, is 
more houses, not more dishonest arguments. Wrangling of the 
kind which occupied the House of Commons for seven hours 
on Tuesday does not really represent good political tactics on 
the part of either party. If the matter is put on the lowest level, 
and the aim of each party is assumed to be the winning and 
keeping of votes, the biggest prize is most likely to go to the 
one which provides most houses, not to the one which thinks 
up the greatest number of specious debating points. It should 
also be plain that the Conservative party, whose main chance 
of increasing its vote lies in its ability to win over still more 
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of the wage-carning mass, would stand to lose rather than gain 
from any housing policy which favoured the least needy. 
Properly regarded, housing is not a party political matter at all. 
It is not a field in which the fundamental differences of party 
dogma come uppermost. The value of sound and far-sighted 
planning, and of a tight structure of regulations designed to 
maintain standards, is recognised by Conservatives as well as 
Socialists. Several Opposition speakers in Tuesday’s debate said 
that there were no Socialist objections to private home owner- 
ship, and the policy being pursued by the Government shows 
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that the greatest care is being taken not to reduce the number of 
houses available to those who prefer to rent them. The policy of 
modifying standards and sizes of dwellings was being pursued 
by Mr. Dalton before Mr. Macmillan took over his office. 
(Incidentally, it was advocated in an article in the Spectator 
as early as November, 1948.) The need to get the best out of 
the building industry as a whole is not a matter of party dispute. 
In fact the Parliamentary battle rages over inessentials. It is to 
be hoped that the Government will succeed, by a policy of deeds, 
not words, in sticking to the essentials. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HIS year’s opening Fabian lecture, delivered by Mr. 

John Strachey,. relieved, to his satisfaction or other- 

wise, from the responsibilities of office, contains 
some very sound observations on Russia in relation to 
world-peace. Recalling a conversation with Ernest Bevin 
on the day that news that the Russians would attend 
the first Marshall Aid Conference was received, and Bevin’s 
repeated ejaculation, “ Perhaps they will play. Perhaps they 
will play.” Mr. Strachey insists that the supreme need is to 
convince the Politburo that in the West a reactionary capitalism 
no longer prevails, that the need to export capital to raise the 
standard of life in the undeveloped regions of the world is 
recognised, that in this country a real redistribution of the 
national income has been effected. The only way to convince 
it is to make these things continue to happen ; even the Politburo 
cannot for ever shut its eyes to plain facts. Of course Mr. 
Strachey thinks that only a Labour Government can continue a 
process that has been well begun. That remains to be seen. 
But he is undoubtedly right in contending that, essential as armies 
and navies and air forces are, much more than that is needed 
to maintain an enduring peace. 

* 7 * * 

With last week’s issue the Guardian ended its long and notable 
career. I am sorry it is dead, but it might have expired more 
becomingly. There has been too much “of whom the world 
was not worthy” about recent leaders bearing on its demise. 
Its final leading article is a lament on the state of the religious 
Press—now that it is bereft of the Guardian. Curiously enough 
the only gleams in the surrounding darkness are two Roman 
Catholic papers, the Tablet and the Catholic Herald. The 
Church Times and the Church of England Newspaper, which 
have at least managed to keep alive, will no doubt note. One 
example of the Tablet’s quality is cited. 

“The Tablet was good enough to publish a full appreciation 
of this journal. It betrayed an exact understanding of the 
tradition and policy of the Guardian. Indeed we have heard, 
or seen, nothing comparable in any Anglican quarter. And we 
doubt if any of the recognised Anglican spokesmen is really in 
a position to give such an informal appreciation.” 

This Anglican impoverishment is very distressing. But what of 
the writers who have made the Guardian all it has been ? Would 
they be prostituting their talents if they still helped to keep the 
flame alight elsewhere. ? 

* * * * 

It is not surprising that the evangelists of Basic English should 
have found the task of rendering Mr. Churchill’s speeches into 
that medium too much for them. Since the Prime Minister’s art 
consists of putting the indispensable word in the inevitable place, 
the substitution of’some other word, sometimes a quite grotesque 
synonym (like eye-water or eye-wash, I forget which, in the 
classic “ Blood, toil, tears and sweat” passage), not unnaturally 
reduces the sublime instantaneously to the ridiculous. The irony 
is that Mr. Churchill himself, in one of his perverse moments, 
appointed a committee to examine Basic English and report, and 
as a sequel had a Basic English Foundation, supported by public 
money, set up under the Ministry of Education. The new 
Minister might look into this. 


One thing I have never quite understood is how correct spelling 
is taught—or whether it is not taught at all, but merely happens. 
The trouble is that it so often doesn’t happen. Among my 
onerous tasks is that of reading a certain number of articles (by 
no means all) submitted for publication in this journal. Many 
of the writers are obviously cultured. Yet when it comes to 
spelling they are on the level of the average third-form boy or a 
little lower. Here is some orthography (or is it cacography) 
from one article I have just been sizing up: Apalling, unhygenic, 
comparitive, delicasies, accompaniement, consciensious, 
meanesses. Thése variants on the normal are part of the fruit 
of a university education. How is their author to learn ? 

* * ns * 

A year or two ago, when Pakistan was rather urgently seeking 
admission to the Imperial Cricket Conference, membership in 
which India automatically retained after the partition in 1947, 
it was explained by Sir Pelham Warner and others that one quali- 
fication necessary was a demonstration that Pakistan could 
produce a team up to Test Match standard. Having soundly 
beaten the M.C.C. at Karachi on Monday by four wickets, 
Pakistan has put herself very definitely on the map, even though 
the M.C.C. XI is not quite the same thing as an England XI. 
Politics and cricket should not be mixed up. All the same, if 
the matter is hanging in the balance, the desirability of putting 
Pakistan and India on the same footing so far as cricket is con- 
cerned might well be allowed to turn the scale. But as more 
Dominions get to playing better and better cricket, the problem 
of fitting in tours and Test Matches becomes really serious. 

. * * * 

Dame Elizabeth Cadbury was unquestionably one of the 
remarkable women of the day. Obituary notices in the daily 
papers have dwelt on her vitality. That is just. It was one 
of the characteristics which was bound to strike even the most 
casual acquaintance. And it was maintained to the end of her 
ninety-three years. Her sight had been defective for some time, 
and growing deafness was a serious handicap to one accustomed 
to have everything of importance read to her, but that affected 
her spirits not at all. Her activities, local, national and inter- 
national, were multifarious, but she will always be identified 
above all with the numerous beneficent activities to which the 
Cadbury family have always given such generous support in and 
around Birmingham—social work in Bournville Village, the Selly 
Oak group of colleges, the Birmingham United Hospital and 
much else. Very few lives have been better spent. 

* - - * 

DISARMAMENT TALKS TO BE HELD IN SECRET 

Sunday Times, December 2nd. 
NO SECRET TALKS ON DISARMAMENT 
Observer, December 2nd. 
Nice to know. 
* * * * 

Last week I raised the question where the 2,000 million pennies 
(40 for every man, woman and child in the population) now in 
circulation go. A clerical correspondent replies feelingly that 
he knows—into church collection bags, but very far short of 
40 per person. JANUS. 
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How to Win the 
Jungle War 


By F. SPENCER CHAPMAN* 


T is very easy, as a study of the recent dailies and weeklies 

will show, to criticise the direction of the campaign in 

Malaya during the three-and-a-half years of the present 
“emergency” and to suggest a variety of remedies ; but what 
astonishes me is the remarkable degree of success that has 
actually been achieved in spite of almost insuperable social, 
religious, political, financial, administrative and geographical 
difficulties. The fact that up to date the Communists’ losses— 
about 3,200, including those who have surrendered—are almost as 
great as those they have inflicted on our troops and non-European 
police and civilians, including those missing, is to my mind very 
significant. 

From force of habit I cannot but see things from the viewpoint 
of those inside the jungle. In the days of the Japanese occupa- 
tion of Malaya, we of the Malayan People’s Anti-Japanese Army 
were defending ourselves against a most powerful and completely 
ruthless foe, who was untrammelled by the limitations of peace- 
time administration or finance, or by the future results of his 
actions. In 1944 the Japanese sent thousands of trained troops 
into the jungle to hunt us out, but the losses they inflicted on the 
M.P.A.J.A. were negligible. It was our policy to husband our 
resources until the return of the British and American Forces, 
but had it been politic to attack the roads and railways crossing 
and skirting the jungle, we could have inflicted tremendous losses 
on the enemy, losses out of all proportion to the casualties we 
might have suffered, even from the reprisals which would inevit- 
ably have ensued. 

The average visibility in the jungle is only about 25 yards, and 
for miles on end the jungle or the rubber comes right down to 
the edge of the roads and railways ; so that you always hold the 
initiative, and with reasonable jungle-craft—prepared getaways 
and so on—a handful of resolute men can derail a train or 
ambush a convoy and escape beyond hope of capture. But, 
though you may shoot the odd pig of monkey, you cannot live 
off the jungle. You may replenish your supplies of arms and 
ammunition by a few successful operations, but you depend 
upon “the outside” for food and for the vital information on 
which your plans are based. In those days our morale was high 
because we never had any doubts that the Japanese would 
ultimately lose, and because we knew that we could always retreat 
into our jungle fastness and by superior jungle-craft avoid the 
dogged but unimaginative Jap. But we depended entirely on 
the support of the Chinese, outside the jungle, and our greatest 
dread was of traitors who went over to the enemy and who 
knew the way to our hide-outs. 

Many of the present so-called bandits originally fought for the 
M.P.A.J.A.; but they are now in a much worse position, and 
that is why their losses have been so much greater. Their morale 
is low, their future is increasingly precarious, and they cannot 
rely on the willing support of the Chinese outside the jungle. 
If they could the Malayan insurrection would be over ; Malaya 
would be a Communist country by now. In my view these new 
attempts to disrupt the economy of the country by murdering 
rubber-planters and by brutal intimidation of the estate-workers 
are a sign of weakness rather than of strength. Intimidation is 
only resorted to when you cannot obtain willing co-operation. 
Clearly, then, to eradicate the Communists in Malaya we must 
destroy their morale and at the same time bolster up the morale 
of the Chinese outside the jungle and restore confidence in the 
administration and in our intention and power to maintain it. 
Also we must outwit the Communists by superior jungle-craft 
and improved sources of information. 


* Lived in the Malayan jungle from January, 1942, to May, 1945. 
Author of The Junvle 


s Neutral 


All this, of course, presupposes an efficient administrative and 
executive machine, including an adequate and well-trained police 
force. It is to be hoped that the new Director of Operations wil] 
have plenary powers and full executive authority both in the 
Federation and in Singapore Island. In the past administrative 
delays due to out-dated bureaucratic methods and constitutional 
limitations, particularly the necessity of having all Federal 
decisions approved by the State Councils, have delayed the 
implementation of vital strategic measures—for instance the 
excellent resettlement plan. : 


To gain the confidence and goodwill of the law-abiding Chinese 
is a more difficult matter, but it is of paramount importance 
The root of the trouble is that the Malayan administration has 
with the best intentions, always been pro-Malay and anti. 
Chinese ; and while the Malays are attractive but indolent 
peasants, the Chinese with their energy and business acumen 
are the economic and commercial backbone of the country. Yet 
the Chinese have no administrative responsibility, and are almost 
entirely excluded from the civil service and police force, wherein, 
incidentally, only a small proportion of the British officials can 
speak Chinese. Because of this, and the fact that the insurrec- 
tion is instigated by the Chinese, the troops and police are 
inclined to consider all Chinese as potential enemies. Further 
injustice was done to the Chinese in 1947, when the Malayan 
Federation was substituted, in deference to pro-Malay sentiment, 
for the Union, thus depriving the Malayan-born Chinese of that 
measure of political equality they had gained by their loyalty 
during the war. In my opinion the Chinese and Malays can 
live happily together in communal equality in Malaya, but only 
under the protection of the British—and I think Dato Onn would 
be the first to admit this. Only a Chinese police force living in 
the villages and knowing the daily—and nightly—movements of 
each villager can provide the information on which the success 
of our defensive and offensive measures depend. 


The Times Correspondent in Kuala Lumpur claims that the 
Communists in Malaya “are probably the world’s best jungle 
fighters.” My experience is that, unless they are trained by British 
guerrilla experts, their jungle-craft is indifferent, their tactics 
puerile, and their marksmanship laughable ; fortunately that of 
the Japanese was even worse. But they are the stuff from which 
guerrilla fighters are made ; they are tough, resolute, indifferent to 
privations, and their security is admirable. As experience in the 
last war proved, a well-trained and experienced British soldier is 
second to none as a guerrilla fighter ; and the tragedy is that our 
National Service men do not stay in Malaya long enough to 
prove themselves. It was a disaster that Ferret Force, formed 
in 1948 from old Malayan hands, many of whom had inside 
knowledge of the men they were going to fight, had to be dis- 
banded ; but the Malayan Scouts have more than taken their 
place, though they have had to start from scratch. 


In my opinion the Malayan Scouts should be expanded and 
should include Malays, Indians and, above all, Chinese. They 
must be based in the jungle in small self-contained parties, and 
they must be taught to move swiftly and silently in small patrols ; 
three is the ideal number. They must be equipped for the job, 
wearing rubber shoes and carrying concentrated rations, and 
they must be armed with the latest automatic weapons. Light 
wireless sets are necessary, so that they are kept in touch with 
each other, with the latest intelligence and with any supporting 
aircraft. Their training must include a course in tracking, the 
use of bloodhounds (my greatest fear at the jungle edge) and 
any amount of movement by night. Above all, they must co- 
operate with the Sakai, the little blowpipe-hunting aborigines 
of the jungle. These men, though they are terrified of human 
blood, are the best source of jungle intelligence ; their field-craft 
is superb, and they can not only live off the jungle, but can grow 
crops therein. At present they are being forced to help the 
Communists, and the fact that they are often shot at sight by 
British troops does not help matters. But it is essential to win 
them over. It may also be necessary to open up a network of 
new roads connected by jungle paths, so that no part of the jungle 
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cannot be reached in a matter of an hour or two by troops moving 
jn armoured convoys. 

Malaya, with its rubber and tin and the strategic position of 
Singapore, is the greatest dollar-earner in the Commonwealth. 
It is absolutely vital to us and to the Western world that we 
should hold on to it. In order to do so we must win over the 
Chinese in Malaya, and to do this we must protect them from 
intimidation, must give them a fair deal, and at the same time 
show that we really intend to keep the Communists not only out 
of Malaya, but out of Burma, Siam and French Indo-China ; 
for once the Chinese troops are no longer needed in Korea, the 
Peking Government will inevitably be casting envious eyes on 
South-East Asia. 


Mr. Republican 
By D. W. BROGAN 


YEAR from now a new President will have been elected. 

He may, of course, be Mr. Truman, who is exempted 

from the new constitutional amendment barring a third 
term. But he may be Senator Taft, of Ohio, known for some 
years past as “ Mr. Republican.” For Mr. Taft, at the moment, 
looks like being the Republican nominee. At the moment, for, 
if the increasingly confident rumours that General Eisenhower 
is going to run, and for the Republican nomination, are con- 
firmed, all bets are off. 

But at the moment it looks like Senator Taft, and, although 
Mr. Truman is supremely confident that he can beat Senator Taft, 
Mr. Truman may not, for other reasons, try to succeed himself, 
and, even if he does, he may be wrong. In any case, Mr. Taft 
is already so important a figure in American poiitics that he 
deserves study for what he is as well as for what he may become. 
His title “ Mr. Republican” suggests one of the things that he 
is. He is the leader of the Opposition, the effective head of the 
Republican Party, as far as it has an effective head. Normally 
that role is reserved for the defeated presidential candidate, in 
this case Governor Dewey. But Governor Dewey, defeated in 
1944 and 1948, is as “out” of presidential politics as a man 
can be. He cannot, and does not, speak for the Republican 
Party, and the réle, more and more, has fallen to the senior 
senator from Ohio. 

Of course, Governor Dewey is still a very important political 
figure. The Governor of New York is always an important 
political figure. And he is an important obstacle to 
the presidential ambitions of Senator Taft. Yet, all the 
same, Senator Taft more than any other man_ represents 
the Republican Party, out of office for almost twenty 
years and reported nearly dead of defeatism and financial 
anaemia after the defeat of 1948. The Republican Party 
is not dead in 1951; indeed, were it not Tor the horrid 
example of 1948, one-would say that its chances of coming out 
of the wilderness were very good, and that it owed its improved 
prospects in a considerable degree to Senator Taft. 

In the Senate, in the country, he represents what the run-of-the- 
mill Republicans think ; only he represents it with much more 
than average ability and with enough originality to separate him 
from such unshaken “regulars” as his junior colleague from Ohio, 
Mr. Bricker, or such other representative Middle-Western figures 
as Senator Jenner or Senator Hickenlooper. These senators 
are popular with the regular politicians of their party, 
but they carry little or no weight outside that party, or even 
outside the Middle-Western section of the party. Senator Taft 
is popular with the same groups as Messrs. Hickenlooper, 
Bricker, Jenner. But he can appeal to sections of the 
American public that are totally deaf to any siren calls from the 
standard Middle-Western Republican politician. 

What marks Mr. Taft off from his colleagues is first of all his 
ability. Mr. Taft has, as his record at Yale and at the Harvard 
Law School shows, considerable ability of the kind that examina- 
tions test. It was, and is, a common jest that “ Taft has the best 
mind in the Senate till he makes it up.” The “best” may be 


queried ; there is Senator Paul Douglas, for instance. But it is one 
of the best and best-trained minds in the Senate, and to ability is 
added great and relevant industry. Mr. Taft is always well 
briefed on fact, briefed by himself. We may be sure that he won’t 
put his foot in it as Mr. Truman does from time to time, with 
deplorable or occasionally beneficial results. The respect felt for 
him in the Senate is recognised in the country. 

Then Mr. Taft does from time to time show real independence. 
Although ready to “ play it rough” when the occasion calls for 
it, Mr. Taft is not as blind to changes in the climate of opinion 
as are some of the senators mentioned above. For example, he 
is willing for the Federal Government to enter the field of low- 
cost housing, a policy anathema to the true-blue Republicans as 
well as to the real-estate lobby that, of course, soars above party. 
It was he who modified the original “ union-baiting ” Bill that 
came to the Senate from the House, and, if his name is now 
attached to it, it is so in part because he produced a statute that, 
despite labour thunders, did not shock the non-union voter or 
even the union voter as much as it did the union leaders. 


Yet Mr. Republican seems to many of his own party, and 
to many more floating voters who must be captured if the Demo- 
crats are to be ejected from the White House, not a strong 
candidate. First of all he is a senator without executive 
experience. Only one senator has been elected straight from the 
Capitol to the White House in this century. He was also a senator 
from Ohio, Warren Gamaliel Harding, and nobody wants to be 
reminded of him. True, Mr. Truman entered the White House 
with next to no executive experience, but then his senatorial 
experience had not been gained in opposition. To critics, Mr. 
Taft shows the marks of a man who has never had to think out 
the consequences of his actions with the knowledge that the con- 
sequences would fall on him and on his party. This accounts for 
a curious lack of realism, most notable in his approach to foreign 
affairs. 

It was this lack of realism that defeated his campaign for the 
nomination in 1940. Between the beginning of the campaign 
and the convention so much had happened—Dunkirk, the 
French armistice, the threat to the command of the Atlantic. But 
nothing seemed to have happened to Mr. Taft; so the conven- 
tion chose Mr. Wendell Willkie. True, Mr. Dewey didn’t change 
either. But Mr. Dewey was not a senator ; he was not in office ; 
he was much younger and he learned. Typical, some think, of 
Mr. Taft’s narrowness was his réle in the debates on Lend-Lease. 
Many colleagues opposed Lend-Lease; some continued to 
oppose it ; some saw the light. But Mr. Taft opposed it, and 
yet was prepared to grant 1,000,000 dollars to Britain. 

Whether this was a gesture of kindliness, like that of a king of 
olden time tossing a purse of gold to a fallen rival or friend, we 


can’t say. But it was quite irrelevant to the realities of January, 
1941. For either Britain was fighting an American battle, and 


then Lend-Lease was an American interest, or she was not and 
the purse of gold had no meaning or utility. And some feel that, 
since then, Mr. Taft has been equally unrealistic. He writes and 
talks as if the power of Russia was created by the Yalta Agree- 
ments, while it is the power of Russia that has enabled her to 
break them with impunity. While he does not think, even now, 
that a German victory was a threat to the United States, he thinks 
that a Russian domination of Europe would be. This is pre- 
sumed to be because of the atom bomb, as if Hitler’s Germany 
was any less capable of making an atom bomb than Stalin’s 
Russia or likely to be more timid in threatening its use. But the 
Britain that was not worth saving in 1941 is worth saving now, 
since it is part of the American natural defence zone. What this 
“unsinkable aircraft carrier” would be like as a base with 
Russian V2s at Calais, Mr. Taft does not tell us, any more than 
he has come to Britain to see what we are like or what the Ameri- 
can base thinks of it all. 

Whether Mr. Taft is personally capable of leadership or not 
remains to be seen. But he does seem to assume that American 
leadership, in the right hands, is capable of organising the free 
world or such parts of it as Mr. Taft recognises as being useful 
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to the United States. Whether the free world will rally round 
this banner also remains to be seen. For it should be remembered 
that Mr. Taft has not yet shown much capacity for winning the 
hearts of his countrymen. Sometimes this is blamed on his smile 
that has been compared (to borrow O'Connell's jibe at Peel) to 
a “ silver plate on a coffin.” It is not that it is rather a winning 
smile, but, unless Mr. Taft has changed since 1948, his limited 
personal magnetism will hamper him, especially against a rough- 
and-tumble fighter like Mr. Truman. 

There is one last handicap. One great fault of the Truman 
administration has been a revival of the spoils system on a scale 
and with results that recall, if at a distance, the Harding régime, 
Any Democratic candidate next year will have to live that down. 
But Mr. Taft, whose personal probity is no more questioned than 
Mr. Truman’s, is an old ally and beneficiary of the Cincinnati 
machine, whose reputation is no higher than that of the Kansas 
City machine that produced Mr. Truman. Mr. Taft's brother 
Charles, now attempting to get the Republican nomination for 
Governor of Ohio, has fought that machine all his public life. 
His elder brother has chosen a safer part, and people expect more 
from the son of a President and a Chief Justice than from a 
run-of-the-mill politician. 

Such people often resent the countenance Mr. Taft has given 
to that dangerous mountebank, Senator McCarthy, and they are 
often the same people who do not trust the Senator’s realism in 
foreign policy. It may well be that McCarthy and MacArthur 
will be handicaps, not helps, in 1951. And it will be quite certain 
that, if Mr. Taft is nominated, American foreign policy will be 
the main theme of the great debate. So we and all Europe have 
good reason to keep our eyes on Senator Taft 


British Railways in 1951 
By CANON ROGER LLOYD 


AGER and widespread speculations about the visible 

changes which nationalisation would bring to the railway 

scene have now died down, for during this year a good 
deal of the future has been revealed to those with eyes to see 
There can be few among those travellers who “like to have a 
look at the engine ” who have not by now seen at least one of 
he new Britannia class 4-6-2 Pacifics, the first type of locomotive 
to have been wholly conceived and born under the new régime. 
There are now twenty-five of them, and though their regular 
beats are on the old Great Eastern and Great Western systems, 
one or another of them is always being borrowed for trial over 
other routes. This ubiquity is one of their great merits. They 
can pull anything which the largest of the older engines can pull, 
but they can run where the older giants are forbidden. The 
Great Western “ Kings” are not allowed to run in Cornwall, 
but the new “ Britannias™ are regularly working the Cornish 
Riviera Express between Plymouth and Penzance. The L.M.S. 
“ Pacifics ” have never betn allowed on the Midland, but the 
new standardised Pacifics have run safely and well all over the 
Midland system. This is in fact the first engine of this century 
powerful enough to pull single-handed any existing passenger 
train, including the hardest and longest turn in the country, the 
Inverness Sleeper non-stop from Crewe to Perth, and also light 
enough to run on almost any route. 

The designer of these engines, Mr. R. A. Riddles, was a 
previous L.M.S. Vice-President. It was important, therefore, that 
the first of the nationalised types should not have Crewe stamped 
too obviously all over it, more especially as Great Western men 
would be among the earliest drivers, and they, true to all] the 
traditions of their own company, never take kindly to any pro- 
ducts except those of Swindon. Certainly “ Britannia” is not 
like a Crewe engine, and still less like a Swindon one. Outwardly 
there is perhaps more of Doncaster in it than anything else, and 
inwardly the best bits of most of the older engines of all the old 
companies, together with several new ideas of the designer’s own, 
are combined into a harmony. It was really something of an 
produce a new engine externally quite unlike 
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anything that had gone before, but also one which is no bi 
monster, with the sheathing of a giant armadillo, but plainly 
belongs to the classic family of British railway engines. 

The first fifteen of them were given historic English names 
(such as Shakespeare, Milton, Alfred the Great, Iron Duke and, 
less congruously, Lord Hurcomb), and sent to work on the 
difficult line from Liverpool Street to Ipswich and Norwich, 
Three of the Southern stream-lined engines were also removed 
from Nine Elms to bear them company, and thus for months past 
Ipswich has been the most exciting station in the country if a 
great variety of engine types spells excitement, as for many other. 
wise sober citizens # does. The new “ Britannias ” promptly 
revolutionised all the old time-tables, rather too liberally spatter. 
ing their crews with coal-dust as they did so, though that has 
now been put right, and the London and Norwich trains have 
been running daily at speeds which at any previous time in the 
history of this line would have seemed incredible. 

But engines are no good without men to work them, and 
in 1951, for the very first time in railway history, there is a serious 
shortage of cleaners and firemen. The reasons are plain, and 
some of them are ominous. Even now the wages of footplate 
men are less than men of comparable skill can earn elsewhere, 
but what is alarming is that the romance, variety and adventure 
of the fireman’s calling are no longer as strong incentives as a 
job with clean hands and regular, unvarying hours, in the new 
mass-production factory round the corner from the engine-shed, 
The consequences for railway working and the implications for 
national character have been discussed many times, but what is 
specially interesting, and may be significant, is the remedy which 
one part of the railway system has found. 

Some time ago the newspapers announced that the engine- 
workings on the main line from King’s Cross to Newcastle had 
been reorganised in such a way as to set free some twenty pairs 
of men for freight-working without thereby diminishing the 
passenger services. The main difficulty to be overcome was the 
very serious shortage of cleaners and firemen at King’s Cross, 
which had resulted in King’s Cross engines being notoriously 
filthy, the general maintenance poor and the trains laie. 
Grantham, on the other hand, was not afflicted by any shortage, 
and was famous for the maintenance and cleanliness of its 
engines and for the high degree of skill of its drivers. So the 
authorities transferred the majority of the King’s Cross passenger 
engines to Grantham, and handed over to the Grantham drivers 
the turns of duty for which the King’s Cross engines were once 
responsible. The result is that Grantham has now become the 
depét which staffs a very high proportion of the express trains 
which run between London, York and Newcastle. Moreover, 
each of the express passenger engines which are still left at King’s 
Cross is to be worked by only two pairs of men, and to “ belong” 
to them alone, and this has already brought to pass a higher 
standard of maintenance than has been achieved at King’s Cross 
for years. This experiment appears to be succeeding well, as 
recent travellers over the line know, and Grantham is now a shed 
of high prestige in the world of enginemen. 

All this is in a way just a matter of detail, but its implications 
are important. It is naturally in and around the great cities, 
where the competition for labour is fiercest, that the shortage of 
enginemen is worst. But the way of dealing with it which the old 
Great Northern has found could easily be applied elsewhere, and 
it may not be long before we see Bletchley taking most of the 
Camden, and Ipswich most of the Stratford, turns of duty. The 
day may come sooner than once seemed possible when engine- 
sheds are removed from the great cities which they do so much 
to foul, whereat the Smoke Abatement League should greatly 
rejoice. : 

But nobody can rejoice very much over the other chief 
development of the year, the widespread, even the wholesale, 
closing down for economy’s sake of branch lines, along which 
the trains meander pleasantly through fields, or along glorious 
stretches of country, as between Balquhidder and Crieff, the most 
lamentable of all our losses, and which have formed the tradi- 
tional point of entry for the heroes and villains of a score of 
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adventure stories. Those who liked such travel are told that 
they must go by road or not at all, and are thus exposed to a 
far greater danger of injury or death than ever would have 
befallen them on the railway. Moreover, many branch lines are 
of high strategic importance in time of war, especially those 
running cast and west, and anything which increases still further 
our reliance on imported oil (for road-transport) seems not to 
be very provident. The mourners are many. They are forming 
Societies for the Preservation of Branch Lines, and they make 
a point of ceremonial travel on “ the last train to run,” com- 
posing sombre threnodies which they send to the local paper, and 
hanging sable wreaths round the engine’s chimney. This no 
doubt relieves their feelings, but it does nothing to keep the 
branch lines open and the traffic moving along them. For this 
nothing less will suffice than the right answer to the vital question 
which no one in high authority seems even to have asked: “ In 
a nationalised railway system does service come before profit ? 
And, if not, how is it practically different from and better than 
the system it has replaced ? ” 


Demos on the Bench 
By KENNETH OCHILTREE 


HE warm sunshine of an unusually lovely September 

afternoon poured through the long windows, enhancing 

an after-lunch somnolence. The quiet voice of the 
bespectacled gentleman in wig and gown droned on and on, its 
unhurried, unemotional tenor seeming to increase the drofsiness 
that overhung the whole proceedings. The faded, life-size 
portraits of dead-and-gone Lords Lieutenant and similar poten- 
tates of the past seemed almost to blink involuntarily to keep 
themselves awake as they stared down dispassionately on the 
big room with its handful of undistinguished occupants. One of 
those minor courts of justice which are a curious by-product of 
the theory of democracy projected into action was in session. 

I looked across again at the gentleman in the double-breasted 
blue suit. So far as appearances went, at any rate, he was quite 
definitely the most “ in character ” figure in the room. The iron- 
grey hair swept back from the broad brow, the alert blue eyes, 
the strong, determined features, the thin-lipped, dominating 
mouth, the firmly outlined jaw—all rang true in the classical 
judicial convention. Here, one felt, was a born occupant of the 
seat of judgement. Unfortunately he was sitting, not on the 
Bench, but over by the door. And the badged cap of his office, 
which lay on the floor beside him, bore witness to the fact that 
he was one of the caretakers of the County Buildings, acting ‘Tor 
the day as Court Officer. 

I switched my attention to the Bench—and sighed. The im- 
palpable atmosphere of authority, of competence, of confidence, 
evaporated. Here, all too obviously, was but a collection of very 
ordinary men and women definitely out of their milieu, slightly 
bored, slightly bewildered—and certainly not judicial. The pro- 
ceedings droned relentlessly on. It was a County Valuation 
Appeal Court. Presumably the theory that underlay its constitu- 
tion was that the elected representatives of the people, being a 
cross-section of the people themselves, were eminently qualified 
to assess the pros and cons of the problems set in placing a value 
upon buildings within the area of their own county for rating 
purposes. Presumably the democratic idea would be that where 
an individual felt himself to be unjustly treated by the County 
Assessor, a jury of his peers, in the shape of a sort of sub- 
committee of the County Council forming the Valuation Appeal 
Court, having some knowledge of local conditions, and, pre- 
sumably, some business sense, might most effectively arbitrate 
between him and the Assessor, and reach a conclusion fair and 
equitable to both parties. But it did not seem to work out quite 
that way 

There was the immediate complication introduced by the 
presence of the gentleman in wig and gown. Quite obviously he 
was not merely employing a language foreign to the Bench he 
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was addressing, but he was thinking, and arguing, in a context 
which was completely beyond their compass. This was a case 
of some importance and some complexity. It hinged, not upon 
any common sense, rule-of-thumb, business-man’s estimate of 
the value, but on purely legal interpretations of possession and 
contract. One felt that the gowned gentleman—except in so far 
as he was earning a fee by so doing—was wasting his time in 
addressing this “ Court,” and equally that the “ Court ”—except 
in so far as it was honestly endeavouring to perform a duty 
laid upon it by election—was wasting its time in listening to 
him. It rapidly became plain that the only man on the Bench 
who had any real conception of what it was all about was the 
County Clerk’s Deputy, who treated the chairman with engaging 
deference, but whose function was obviously to “ guide” the 
Court, at least in the more definitely legal aspect of its work. 
Speculation upon the possible extent and significance of such 
guidance upon the rather motley collection of “judges” was 
intriguing. 

Counsel concluded his case ; the Assessor made his points ; 
the Court adjourned to consider its finding. In twenty minutes 
it returned to dismiss the appeal. Counsel formally expressed 
dissatisfaction, and intimated that a further appeal would be 
made to the Lands Valuation Appeal Court. As everyone had 
known from the beginning that the case must end up there, no 
Signs of surprise, disappointment or peevishness were observable. 
More than half a day had been wasted ; but honour had been 
satisfied ; democracy had been vindicated. Or had it ? 

The next case was more within the compass of the judges. 
Whether the potential returns of a public-house in an area known 
to most of them justified, under contemporary conditions, a 
valuation set on it during war-time when the district was thronged 
with thirsty troops was surely a question which common sense 
and local knowledge might settle out of hand. But here the 
tendency of democracy to argue, and to take sides, came into 
play. There was quite a bit of to-ing and fro-ing between the 
members of the Court before they arrived at a majority verdict 
reducing the Assessor’s figure by a mere £5. One gentleman, of 
obviously authoritarian tendencies—the not altogether mute, if 
still inglorious ‘Stalin, whom a modern Gray might hymn—was 
anxious to throw the appeal out neck and crop because the con- 
tumacious publican had not complied with a request by the 
Assessor for some mass of statistical information regarding his 
professional activities. That, too, appeared to me to cast a some- 
what disturbing light upon the possibilities of Demos in the 
role of judge. 

And so the day dragged on until, with the court-room echoing 
with sibilant whispered enquiries about the times of the next bus 
home, and the prevalent air of boredom and fatigue giving place 
to one of ill-concealed impatience to be finished, my own case 
came on—and was summarily dismissed. I cannot say that I 
was in the least surprised. Long before this stage I had realised 
that I ought never to have come to this place. But, after I had 
respectfully stood up while “their Honours” hastened off the 
Bench to catch their buses, I left the court-room with something 
much more disturbing in the back of my mind than the mere dis- 
missal of a not very important appeal against the valuation of 
ten agricultural cottages for water-rate. Ever since I have been 
wondering whether the association of democracy with justice in 
the function of a judge as distinct from the function of a jury 
is a sound principle—or even a safe principle. 

The whole conception of this Court appeared to me to be 
diametrically opposed to the principles upon which I have always 
understood that the administration of justice in this country is 
founded—for the doubtless very worthy men and women who 
had been performing their statutory duty that day were actually 
functioning as judges in their own cause. As members of the 
County Council which drew its revenue from the rates levied on 
the values they fixed they were, in fact—though I do not suggest 
that they ever realised this aspect of the position, let alone acted 
upon it—interested parties in every case which came before them 
That, in itself, was surely cause for grave uneasiness. But evea 
more disturbing, it seemed to me, was their obvious unfitness 
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for the task which they were called upon to perform. That, I 
felt, involved no criticism of them as individuals, but a serious 
undermining of the very principle of justice itself. For surely 
the whole essence of justice is that its administration must be 
expert—and, therefore, confident, assured, decisive. Can justice 
be achieved by a consensus of uninformed opinion ? If it cannot 
we sap the whole foundation of our social fabric when we pre- 
tend, in such cases as this, that vox populi is indeed vox dei. 

A local Valuation Appeal Court may not be a very important 
body—but it is by no means the only manifestation of democracy 
in the justice seat. Anyone with any knowledge of local govern- 
ment and administration today will have no difficulty in adducing 
other, and perhaps much more significant, examples. The ques- 
tion they raise is simply whether, in thus paying lip-service to 
an idea, we not be doing grave damage to a principle which 
has been one of the main foundations of our civilisation—the 
principle of justice per se. 


On Spending a Penny 


By CLARE FRY 


HE architectural papers have an excellent habit of making 

surveys of different kinds of buildings, particularly places 

of public resort, and showing by illustration the worst and 
best features of what is provided for us. They will take, for 
instance, the subject of shop facades or interiors, the refurbishing 
of restaurants, the lay-out of stations (railway or bus), the accom- 
modation at air-terminals and even a comparison of telephone 
kiosks and other street furniture. 

There is one survey, however, that I have never yet seen them 
undertake, although it is pre-eminently one for architects, ‘n con- 
junction with town-planners on the one hand and health authori- 
ties on the other. If the survey were undertaken in a really 
workmanlike manner, and presented with the usual profusion of 
excellently photographed buildings and equipment, I am sure it 
would be followed by a determined effort on the part of the 
public and the authorities responsible to raise the standard of 
the service to a level suitable to a civilised community. At 
present the public seems to have been trained to keep its eyes 
scrupulously from observing its public lavatories, and, if only it 
were weaned from this habit of non-perception and would really 
observe, it would be shocked at its former patient endurance. 
But it is not only the appearance and equipment of the buildings 
that are already provided ; it is the numbers available (or not 
available), their situation in relation to the general planning of 
the town, the means taken to indicate where they are, and a 
hundred other aspects of the problem on which the public must 
have a view but which it appears to be too modest to express. 

I can only speak for one half of the human race in this matter, 
and perhaps conditions generally are better for men. I suspect 
ideas of arrangements for the convenience of women are still 
based on the notions of fifty years or so ago, when women were 
not supposed to wander far from their homes. The inadequacy 
of public provision is brought out only too clearly by the develop- 
ment among the big department stores of rest-rooms. It is one 
of the oddities of the modern world that private enterprise should 
provide free as an incidental a clean wholesome service, while 
the publicly-owned lavatory, with or without attendance, charges 
for admission to a place that is only too often squalid in the 
extreme. 7 

Most women, beating around their customary haunts, have 
unconsciously made their own private little survey and know 
where to turn—perhaps to the department store, the restaurant 
or even hotel, though it is difficult to walk in and out with the 
properly nonchalant air if patronage extends only to the cloak- 
room. But when one is in a strange town or in a strange district, 
then often there is no help for it but ta go slumming. It is true 
that not all public lavatories are revolting ; some authorities, 
especially in holiday resorts, provide a very good utilitarian 
“comfort station.” These, however, are more than counter- 
balanced by the railway-station cloakroom, which is usually a 
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horror. I cannot believe that women who are perfect ladies in 
department stores become hooligans after buying a railway 
ticket, or, alternatively, as the proverbial visitor from Mars might 
think, that women who travel by train are of a more primitive 
species than those who lunch in Lyons. 

What we want, as I said before, is a good booklet by the 
architectural Press, or even exhibition by the Building Centre 
or the Council of Industrial Design, showing favoured arrange- 
ments and types of equipment. I am sure it is as useful a public 
duty as showing arrangements of drawing-rooms or kitchens and 
bathrooms for the private citizen. It is much more important 
that what one might call the public citizen should be provided 
with good equipment and harmonious surroundings in those 
places of public resort he is forced to penetrate and obliged to 
pay for. A similar neglected area to which the public interior 
decorator might pay attention is the Health Service waiting-room 
or surgery. Some of these, I believe, would tie with the public 
lavatories as being the most unhealthy areas of infection known 
to us. In this field, too, there must be existing examples of 
pleasant and harmonious solutions of particular problems which 
only need to be brought to the notice of the careless and 
unimaginative for reforms to be carried out. 

I have suggested that some consideration should be given to 
the means whereby lavatories are indicated to the public. The 
South Bank Exhibition set a good example of what can be done 
in this way. What I would like to see is the standardisation of 
some symbol, such as the police-station’s blue lamp, together 
with standard pointers within fixed distances of the lavatory, 
together with standard nomenclature for the type of accommoda- 
tion offered. An excellent idea developed in a Sussex village 
was nearly spoiled for me recently by a failure on my part to 
realise that a penny spent on “ Toilet” entitled me only to the 
facilities of a pleasant cubicle in which to wash and do my hair. 
Another aid to the traveller that the authority might consider 
is the display of a notice on each building indicating where 
alternative accommodation can be found. At seaside resorts I 
have seen queues whose length is such that a half-mile walk 
inland to a quieter district would take less long than to shuffle 
determinedly to the head of the queue. 

There is one last aspect of the public lavatories to be con- 
sidered, and this aspect I have no doubt the architects would 
leave severely alone. What a pity Dickens never had the oppor- 
tunity of meeting some of the characters who pass their late 
middle-age in chaperoning the public lavatories. A _ teetotal 
Sairey Gamp might have adopted this profession had she lived. 
I have never known one among them do any cleaning except 
under protest; they are adepts at hoarding the toilet-rolls. 
Occasionally, again under protest, the female Cerberus can pro- 
duce one penny for two halfpennies, but never six pennies for 
silver. Usually she adopts the traditional posture of the 
chaperone, and sits with her back against the wall regarding with 
a cynical look the antics of the young. On the other hand, about 
a third of them are very energetic women, who marshal the 
queue and snatch their pennies from them to be followed by 
an ostentatious display of putting the pennies into the slot 
provided. Such blacklegs as they are, to break the time- 
honoured tradition of women, who, in both camaraderie and 
courtesy, always hold open the door for their successors. But is 
it really worth while—to pay women for the sole purpose of 
ensuring the receipt of the pennies ? 

Clochemerle recently scored a great success in this country, 
but I hope one of the Gallic points of view expressed there will 
not be considered the last word here: “ Better the scandals 
accompanying the public convenience than no convenience 
at all.” 
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American Opinion 


By ANDREW HACKER (Queen’s College, Oxford) 


§ an American at Oxford I am getting rather tired of being 
considered an expert. I feel that I know as much about 
my own country as the average British undergraduate 

does about his. (How many Oxford students can say how many 
tons of wheat were cultivated in this country last year ; what 
were the causes for Ramsay MacDonald’s defection from the 
Labour Party in 1931; and who is the Director of the Tate 
Gallery?) But it is not that one minds being considered an expert 
on all aspects of a country with 48 States, 150 million people 
and three-inch steaks on every table. The problem is really 
qualitatively different. As an informal “ambassador,” in nine 
instances out of ten I can give no facts—only opinions. 

It is true that I can assert, without hesitation, that there are 
96 senators, and the President is elected every four years ; that 
the Civil War started in 1861, and the last two States were 
admitted in 1912 ; that the University of California until recently 
required its instructors to take a non-Communist oath, and the 
New York Yankees won the World Series. But I am seldom 
asked the questions to which these would be responses. 

The enquiries are rather of the nature of: “What does 
America think about the Labour Party ?” Or: “Is MacArthur 
taken seriously by Americans?” Or even: “ What does the 
average American have in his household? Two cars? A 
colour television set? A three-inch steak every night?” It 
is questions such as these that bolster our egos. Often, when 
they are asked, we are alone with a group of Britishers. Then 
we can wax eloquent. When other Americans are present we 
are not so ebullient. But we can usually find occasion to declaim 
on what “ America” thinks ; whether something in America is 
“taken” seriously (never saying exactly who is doing the 
“taking ”) ; and what the “ average American ” has, thinks, does 
and will do. But, after such excursions in Americanmanship, 
our consciences often tend to bother us. Do we really, we ask 
ourselves, know what the “average American” thinks? Or, 
for that matter, do we have any notion of this elusive creature ? 
Is he just a turn of phrase after all ? 

I wish, then, that my British auditors would realise that I 
offer only opinions, my own opinions. And when I give “ facts ” 
they are based on my very limited experience—vicarious though 
itmay sometimes be. I wish that they would realise this, because 
I do not always do so myself. A short time ago I was with a 
group of British students who were discussing trade unions. 
American unions were brought into the conversation (not by 
myself). I had once been employed by Union X in America. 
That union followed a certain policy, and was very proud of its 
way of doing things. It criticised another American Union Y 
which followed a different policy. Because I thought that it was 
relevant to the discussion, I described Union Y’s policy, and 
said that it was a bad way of doing things. And, lo and behold, 
another American (unbeknown to me) was present. He happened 
to be a member of Union Y. He was very annoyed with me. 
And rightly so. For I had described Union Y’s policy as a 
“fact” ; at least I had made it appear as one. And, after all, 
it Was only an opinion that I held because my own experience 
happened to have been with Union X. I was offering as fact an 
assertion the truth of which my compatriot would deny altogether. 
There was, of course, no fact in the matter. It was only because 
he was there that the subject could be transferred to the level 
of opinion. 

I would submit, then, that much can be learned about the 
United States from the Americans here. They are intelligent and 
Well-informed individuals. But they are holders more of points 
of view than of dispassionate and unbiased facts. For instance, 
isolationism (or the “ New Isolationism ” that applies to Europe, 
but not to Asia) flourishes in America. These isolationists are 


not the sort of people who elect to spend a year or more 3,000 
miles from home. It is contrary to their way of thinking. Indeed, 
the presence of an American in Britain shows that he is some- 
what internationalist in his outlook. This being the case, the 
Taft-MacArthur view-point does not get much of an airing here, 
Rather, Americans, by stating what their “countrymen are 
thinking ” (i.e., the people with whom they have come in contact, 
and especially those who agree with them), are not giving the 
entire story. “American thinking” is not represented by the 
Fair Dealers, the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
Nation or even those who are outraged by McCarthyism. (Please 
note: I have given some opinions in this paragraph. Do not 
construe them as facts.) 

To bring this discussion closer home, I can add that over the 
past few years the American Medical Association has been im- 
porting British doctors to tell audiences the “facts” about the 
National Health Service. The A.M.A. wishes to prevent such 
legislation in the United States ; so it is obvious what kind of 
physicians it brings across the Atlantic. That they have given 
a biased (and, I think, unfair) picture of the service is apparent 
to many who know Britain. Yet their weight has been felt in 
no small terms. While American students are not “ imported,” 
and certainly are not as vitriolic as these medical men, they can 
cause much the same effect in Britain. Let us also remember 
that much of the harm in international relations is brought about 
by one country’s gathering a general impression of another 
through incomplete sources. If information comes only from a 
particular social class, then one will remain ignorant of what 
other sections in a community are thinking—which is, of course, 
the key to the way they will act in the future. Needless to say, 
Americans in Europe, while being internationally-minded, are 
mostly university graduates and consequently upper-middle- 
class in their general outlook. And—more necessary to say—~ 
America is not all upper-middle-class. (Note again: Another 
opinion.) 

I would admonish my countrymen to preface their remarks 
by saying: “ Well, I think the situation is thus and so . . .” 
or “I do not hold the view that most Americans do, but my 
opinion is .’” And I would warn our British hosts to be 
aware that we are not walking encyclopaedias ; and even if some 
of us are (although I have yet to find one), they are opinionated 
compendiums and not factual ones. This stricture applies all the 
way from the visiting professors, through the humorous and 
persuasive orators in the Union, down to the lowly Fresher from 
across the water who offers enlightenment over a cup of coffee. 

Much can be learned from us; but the knowledge must be 
acquired carefully, judiciously and from a variety of sources. 


“Che Spectator,” December 6th, 1851 


Sir RoperT PEEL announces that his entire stud is to be sold 
by auction, by Messrs. Tattersall and Son. In the advertise- 
ment announcing the sale, it is stated that Sir Robert “is 
declining hunting with the Atherstone hounds, in consequence 
of the unsportsmanlike conduct and political animosity, even 
in the hunting-field, of certain Protectionist farmers.” 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


WAS lunching yesterday with a friend who had just obtained 
an appointment in Irag. He told me that he was leaving 
England on Saturday and would be in Baghdad by Sunday 

night. He pulled out his pocket-book and showed me the time- 
table. There it was: “Leave London L.T. 0925: arrive 
Baghdad L.T. 1720.” I was impressed by this evidence that the 
great air-lines of the world should feel such confidence in the 
precision of their services that they can state the time of depar- 
ture and arrival down to the exact minute, as if they were fore- 
casting a train from London to Hayward’s Heath. My own 
experiences when air-borne have been more elastic: there was 
no 0925 about the start, but a long wait in an armchair while 
the electric clock jerked round its dial ; there was no 1720, LT. 
or other, about the arrival, since it remained for long uncertain 
whether one was to reach the end tomorrow or the morning after. 
I have not indulged in air-travel since the war, and it may well 
be that today one really does leave and arrive to the exact 
minute ; that is assuredly a miraculous advance, when one con- 
siders the varieties of tempest which the aviator has to combat 
or avoid. It may really turn out that my friend leaves this island 
on the day and at the hour and minute printed on his way-bill, 
and that at the exact time thereon recorded he will, in fact, 
descend upon the airfield at Baghdad, passing from the damp 
greyness of Heath Row to the green Mesopotamian strip, as it 
were, between a sunset and a dawn. “ The last time,” I said to 
him, “that I did that journey it took me six weeks.” “How do 
you mean,” he asked me, “that it took you six weeks?” It 
was an unwise question on his part, since he might have foreseen 
that it would liberate a travel-story, perhaps the most boring of 
all monologues. But, since he had asked for it, I grasped the 
opportunity ; leaning back with eyes half-closed in delicious 
reminiscence, I proceeded to tell him how it came that I had 
taken six weeks to travel from Victoria Station to Baghdad. 
* * * * 


It was almost exactly at this time of year. I started by 
recalling how, as the train sped through Kent on its way to 
Dover, such leaves as remained on the beech-trees were devoid 
f colour. Warming to my theme, I described the Channel 
passage, the jerks and jars as the great train swung round the 
ceinture in Paris, the dining-car of the Orient Express, the early 
cht on Lake Maggiore, the momentary glimpses of Venice, 
Duino and Miramar, the harbour at Trieste. How curious it is 
that, when once one starts upon a narrative of reminiscence, the 
forgotten corners of memory flash out of the darkness as the 
torch travels round, revealing here a large palm in a purple 
pot undemthe staircase of a hotel, and there the expression on 
the face of the liner’s chef as he enters, bearing a dish containing 
easants with their feathers displayed in the Veronese manner 
| around them, and four decapitated heads staring out from the 
parsley with indignant eyes. How curious it is also that even 
the most unselfish person will become egoistic once he begins to 
recall the memories of the past ; it is interesting to him that he 
should, in fact, be able to remember the exact aspect of the palm 
in the purple jar ; it can have no interest at all to those whom 
be is addressing, and who do not share with him the small 
triumph of so precise an evocation. Even so do people who 
rite poems or autobiographies devote whole sections to telling 
us about their nursery lives, not because they suppose that such 
themes can be of any interest to the reader, but because it 
provides them with personal satisfaction to delve and paddle in 
their own age of innocence. 

* * * * 

I thus continued to recount my travel-tale, indifferent to the 
Jassitude that was already creeping over the features of my guest. 
There was the journey down the Adriatic ; the strange manner 
in which the houses and hotels upon the quay at Alexandria rise 
abruptly to meet one from the sea ; the happy days and nights 
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in Cairo ; the expedition to Burg el Arab; the splendour of 
Lord Lloyd. There followed the, to me, moving night journey 
to Jerusalem ; the line of lit windows in the dining-car waiting 
for us at El Kantara as under the warm December stars we 
crossed in the ferry the then peaceful Canal. It occurs occa. 
sionally that some combination of the space-time factor induces 
a suspension of continuity, when an hour passed at some small 
station, on a hot southern night, acquires a significance that 
transcends the actual experience and hangs detached in the 
galleries of the brain. There is no reason at all why that hour 
of waiting at El Kantara Station should remain as some isolated 
phenomenon. Nothing happened ; I experienced no sudden con. 
version, such as seized upon M. Maurice Barrés at Toulouse ; | 
had no adventure ; I just paced the platform listening to the 
hoots and pants of the engine as it shunted up the line, listening 
to the sound of frogs singing songs of passion or anger at the 
water’s edge. A little boy of ten or eleven years pestered me 
with requests for money. I paid him off. I climbed into the 
train ; at dawn the next day there were the rocks of Judah swing. 
ing past the carriage windows in a.rose-red sun. At Jerusalem 
my further progress was delayed. The tribes were in rebellion, 
and it was considered unsafe to cross the desert by car. I hung 
about in the Sacred City, glad to be instructed by Sir Ronald 
Storrs in the problems of future town-planning, the already grow- 
ing tension between Jew and Arab, and the bewildering intricacies 
of the Holy Sepulchre. Until the night arrived, when it was 
decided to make a dash for it; we swung off over the Jordan 
on our way to the Euphrates. 
7 7 * * 


The driver of my car, who was an Ulsterman and spoke with 
the lovely accent of his home at Donaghadee, told me how, 
some months before, he had been “ shot up” by Bedouin while 
travelling between Rutbah Wells and Palmyra. The brigands 
had shot at the tyres of the car and in so doing had killed the 
wife of a French archaeologist who was seated beside him as he 
drove. The cars had been looted, but no further personal injuries 
were caused. The archaeologist, who was'distraught, refused to 
allow them to bury his wife then and there among the sands of 
the desert. He insisted that they should take the corpse with 
them to Damascus, where formal burial would be available with 
all the blessings of the Church. The car had been damaged by 
the rifle-bullets, and they were unable to progress at a speed 
of more than ten miles an hour. The other three passengers in 
the car were Iraqui merchants who were so relieved at having 
escaped with their lives that they indulged in merriment, telling 
each other salacious stories which evoked hysterical guffaws. 
The archaeologist beside them wept in agony as day succeeded 
day, and the sun blazed down upon them and only the nights 
were cool. My Ulster friend proceeded to give me full details 
of his experiences during those five days. “It was about here 
that it happened,” he said, as we dashed onwards under the moon. 

* + * * 


The attention of the friend to whom on Thursday I told this 
story had not been unwavering. “ And what did you all do,” 
he asked, “ when you finally got to Palmyra ?” Evidently it is 
a mistake to tell any travel stories except to oneself. 1 should 
not have done so had I not known that within a few hours my 
guest would rise from the surface of the earth and be carried in 
an armchair above Sussex, Avignon, St. Tropez, Elba, Reggio, 
Brumana and the place where the French lady was so tragically 
done to death. “ When did all this happen ? ” he asked me. To 
me it seemed but yesterday, but in fact it was twenty-five years 
ago. The little boy on the platform of El Kantara must now be 
thirty-six, with a large family and passionate political convictions. 
And my guest, puffing plumply at his cigar, was at the time only 
two years old. I wished then that I had not told the story. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


OPERA 


MELVILLE’s Billy Budd, of which psychological reflection is the 
greater part, and incident by far the smaller, seemed an improbable 
basis for a good opera. It has inspired Benjamin Britten to the 
finest stage work he has yet written. His librettists, E. M. Forster 
and Eric Crozier, have served him brilliantly and Melville faith- 
fully, increasing and modifying the action with great skill, yet missing 
little of the psychology. 

Claggart’s “natural depravity,” implausibly and hazily defined 
by Melville, is made more explicit, if not more credible, in a mono- 
logue. In the trial scene the Captain, instead of speaking in Budd’s 
favour while insisting on the necessity of observing the letter of the 
law by hanging him, so as not to endanger naval discipline, remains 
harshly silent, as though the librettists had preferred to follow up 
Melville’s passing suggestion that he was momentarily seized by a 
kind of visionary insanity. Since he makes his real feelings clear 
in various other parts of Act III, this is a justifiable course to take. 

The music throughout equals in beauty and far outstrips in 
originality anything that Britten has written before. His use of 
distinctive musical “ motives” is very telling. Some, such as those 
associated with Billy’s stammer, with the ‘Rights of Man’ and 
naval discipline in general, and the theme of the Novice’s subjection 
to Claggart, are easily picked out. Less quickly noticed is the charac- 
teristic group of musical symbols, hardly “ motives,” associated with 
Claggart’s determination to destroy Billy—the chord of F minor, the 
rising semitone from G to A flat, and the simultaneous sounding 
of B and C sharp. Such devices are not new, either in opera or in 
Britten. To define, even to identify, what it is that seems so com- 
pletely new in the music is difficult. A fragment here and there 
recalls Peter Grimes or Les Illuminations, and the gentle clash of 
different common chords within the same key in both Billy's and 
the Captain’s last soliloquies suggests Stravinsky. Perhaps the 
broken thirds that open the opera provide a clue to the development 
that Britten’s idiom has undergone. Just as this opening clash of 
conflicting harmonies, of B flat and B natural, is attenuated in these 
broken chords, so those spurts of concentrated harmonic beauty in 
which Britten’s earlier music is so rich are constantly merged with 
the severer harmonies, and dissolved into fluid, subtle melodic lines, 
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of which the impact, as in Wagner, is still harmonic, not contr. 
puntal, 

There are still little pockets of ravishingly poignant harmony, but 
they are less frequent. The exuberant invention has been stemmed 
and transformed by mature thought ; the former facility deliberately 
forsaken for the labour of elimination. Not that facility has for. 
saken Britten. The masterly solution of the technical problems 
involved in ensuring variety in a work on this scale for male voices 
only is a feat of virtuosity that surpasses anything he has ever done 
But one is never conscious of it, so completely are technique and 
content identified. Everything, even the orchestral virtuosity, the 
marvellously descriptive noises, is now thematically worked in. The 
result is a consistency and concentration of musical language such 
as are not to be found in anything Britten has previously written, 

At the first performance at Covent Garden, the composer cop. 
ducted admirably. Theodor Uppman as Billy and Peter Pears as the 
Captain could not have been bettered. Frederick Dalberg’s Claggart 
was less convincing dramatically, and vocally undistinguished. John 
Piper has taken great pains to make the costumes and sets authentic, 
and he brilliantly evades the problem of sea and sky, with obvious 
justification since neither enters into Melville’s drama, which ig 
strictly confined within the ship, with never a mention of wave, 
wind or storm. Naturally, such sets demand imaginative lighting, 
which was well provided by Michael Northern. The production, 
which was hardly less gripping than the music, was by Basil Coleman, 


COLIN Mason. 
THEATRE 


“ Relative Values.” (Savoy.) 


Mr. Cowarb’s new comedy was jubilantly greeted on its first per. 
formance, and what with royalty in the stalls, the author in the 
box, Gladys Cooper in the leading part with Angela Baddeley as 
maid to her Countess, and the audience in regular and ready fits of 
laughter, it was a merry evening—just like old times. True enough, 
there are few authors about who can write actable parts quite so cun- 
ningly at Mr. Coward. In the course of his play he puts into the 
mouth of one of his characters an observation to the effect that you 
can’t very well have comedies of manners if there are no manners, 
but Mr. Coward works up the illusion rather well. He is so clever at 
getting his laughs with a nicely articulated series of opportunities 
for the players that he can easily persuade an audience that what 
he is presenting is genuine social comedy. Yet the characters, with 
the exception of two who are held up to ridicule, are quite fabv- 
lously unreal, no more the inhabitants of the world of manners or 
no-manners than are the creatures of glazed fiction. 

The Countess of Marshwood (Gladys Cooper) has a son, now the 
Earl (Ralph Michael), and the Earl has been ensnared by Miranda, 
a Hollywood divorcee (Judy Campbell). This arrangement is 
unsuitable, unpleasant and embarrassing, and to make matters 
worse it turns out that Miranda is the long-lost sister of Moxie 
(Angela Baddeley), the Countess’s devoted maid. To save the day 
Moxie is togged up as a friend of the family. On her arrival 
Miranda does not recognise her sister, and, in her nervous attempts 
to impress the Countess, invents a bedraggled childhood in the 
slums (instead of a perfectly respectable upbringing at Morden or 
Sidcup or some such place), a mother who had to have beer carried 
to her in jugs, and a cruel elder sister. Before the outraged Moxie 
bursts the dam of her wrath, a former lover of Miranda’s, Don 
Lucas (Hugh McDermott) half dipsomaniacal boxer and half zombie, 
turns up from Hollywood with affection embarrassingly renewed. 
With well-bred insults, polite snubs, and ladylike ferocity the 
Countess drives Miranda out of the house with her glassy Don, 
cures her son the Earl of his unseemly infatuation, saves the day 
for the stately homes, and graciously permits Moxie to revert happily 
to the status of maid. 

But Mr. Coward’s new play has a theme, and his insistence on it 
makes for some uneasy moments. The part of the butler (Richard 
Leech) is, as might be expected, one of some importance, and this 
butler is a ponderous apostle of social inequality and everyone in 
his proper place. All might be well were it not for the growing 
conviction that the author is dead serious about the pompous 
servant-class blimpisms he puts into the butler’s mouth, that behind 
the laughter he is arguing the point like grim death. As soon as 
this suspicion took root the play itself took on a curious and not 
altogether agreeable light, although I continued to take pleasure in 
Miss Cooper’s performance and others’, notably Mr. McDermott’s. 


By Noél Coward. 
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CALCIUM 


EXT to coal, the most important 
mineral mined in Britain today is 
limestone. Like chalk and marble, lime- 
stone is a form of calcium carbonate. 
Calcium itself, though not found naturally 
in the metallic state, occurs widely in the 
form of its compounds. Alabaster, an- 
hydrite, gypsum, dolomite and fluorspar 
all contain calcium. In the human body, 
a deficiency of calcium sometimes causes 
rickets. Calcium metal is made com- 
mercially .by passing an 
electric current through fused 
calcium salts, or by reducing 
lime with aluminium. The 


metal itself is not much used, 


but limestone, and the lime made by 
burning it in kilns, are vitally important. 
At Tunstead Quarry, near Buxton in 
Derbyshire, I.C.I. operates the largest 
and most up-to-date limestone quarry in 
Europe. The quarry face is over two miles 
long and the limestone it produces is over 
98 per cent pure. Minerals containing 
calcium are used in the manufacture of 
cement, fertilizers, iron and steel and heavy 
chemicals. ‘“Slaked lime” — calcium 
hydroxide—is one of the 
chemicals used in tanneries 
to strip the hair from hides. 
The farmer uses lime to con- 


trol the acidity of his land. 
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It has been suggested that Mr. Coward has “ pilloried ” Hollywood 
in this piece. Perhaps, for all I know, that was his intention, and 
it may be mere accident that Miranda and Don, for al} ‘their 
unpleasant and extravagant characteristics, obstinately remain the 
only truly credible and sympathetic characters. Is Mr. Coward stil] 
of the devil’s party without knowing it ? IAIN HAMILTON, 


“Summer and Smoke.” By Tennessee Williams. (Lyric, 
smith.) 


Mr. TENNESSEE WILLIAMS has a nose for incompleteness. His plays 
specialise in people sheltered and unfinished, maladroit in the 
presence of hard reality ; wing-beating idealists, like the mother in 
The Glass Menagerie, Blanche in A Streetcar Named Desire and 
Alma in Summer and Smoke fascinate him unfailingly into a kind 
of ribald compassion. These characters, whose forms of speech and 
mannerisms properly belong to Jane Austen, have become, in our 
century and above all in Mr. Williams’ hemisphere, pathetic and 
invalid relicts. Equally within his compass is the opposite kind of 
incompleteness—the salty sensuality of Stanley Kowalski in Streetcar 
and John Buchanan in Swnmer and Smoke. But I detect a further 
and fundamental incompleteness in Mr. Williams himself. I do not 
think he envisages the possibility of a complete human being, in 
whom the testy exactions of spirit and flesh might fruitfully be recon- 
ciled. And it is by the absence of such a yardstick that we recognise 
a minor talent. Mr. Williams at present is a touching chronicler of 
inadequacy, an unsophisticated Tchehov, but the larger things elude 
him. 

Summer and Smoke is the story of Alma, a young Southern 
spinster, and her infatuation with a rake. Cynically he accepts a 
rendezvous with her, and behaves with such scathing bluntness that 
she panics ; whereat he shrugs and jauntily returns to the midnight 
routs of his Mississippi Mohocks. At one of these brawls his father 
is killed, and overnight, a little unconvincingly, he reforms. But 
Alma, in the meantime, has swung over to his own earlier belief 
in the paramount claims of the senses ; and at the end it is, as she 
puts it, as if they had exchanged calls, and each had found the other 
away from home. 

The play’s weakness is a characteristic one: Mr. Williams never 
conveys the remotest likelihood that the couple could have reached 
any sort of mutual fulfilment. In one crucial speech the boy reveal- 
ingly asserts that human beings are made up of three separate and 
distinct hungers—those of the soul, the stomach and the flesh. The 
implication ts one of choice, not coalition. If Mr. Williams’ charac- 
ters, even at their best, have a depleted look, it is probably because 
they start out with the disadvantage of being internally lame beyond 
all surgery. 

To be fair, I must make it clear that Summer and Smoke contains 
2 great deal of brilliant and evocative hothouse writing, in which 
symbols flower unforced, and which Mr. Peter Glenville’s direction 
has matched with exactly the right bouquet of nostalgia. Miss 
Margaret Johnston, as Alma, riskily and rightly emphasises the 
neffectuality rather than the angelhood of the part ; this actress has 
the power to make purity gullible without making it absurd. Mr. 
William Sylvester's lithe and lounging performance as the boy is 
marred only by an occasional self-consciousness in repose ; his face, 
as it were, is too ready to fold its arms. 

Mr. Reece Pemberton’s multiple setting (which Mr. Glenville has 
jit superbly) is more flexible than Mr. Jo Mielziner’s in New York, 
and Mr. Paul Bowles’ incidental music, transmitted through a loud- 
speaker imaginatively lodged in the theatre’s dome, hangs on the 
air like a cobweb. KENNETH TYNAN. 


Hammer. 


CINEMA 


“The House in the Square.” (Odeon.)——*“ Lightning Strikes 
Twice.” (Warner.)\——*“ Week End With Father.” = (Gaumont 
nd Marble Arch Pavilion.) 


Preruars it is a mistake to hope to recapture the magic of youthful 
theatrical experiences, a magic which, incubating throughout the 
passing years, has grown subconsciously a full-sized aura. Berkeley 
Square, the story of a young man’s translation from the twentieth 
back into the eighteenth century, has always been a favourite play of 
mine, and now it seems it must become one of my least favourite 
films. Mr. Roy Baker is a first-class director, but here an undue 
reverence for the past—though heaven knows this racy portion of 
it asks for no such treatment—has led him to proceed at sedan-chair 
speed. The film is partly in colour, partly not, and the first sequences 

black and white, taken in an atomic research station, are by fat 


best ; beautifully photographed, and as full of suspense as of the 
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incomprehensible technicalities which afford the perfect excuse for 
Mr. Tyrone Power's forthcoming nervous breakdown. _ : 

It is when we retreat into the coloured past that the radiance dims 
abruptly. Mr. Power, though conveying a natural worry, conveys 
little else, and his tragic love for Miss Ann Blyth, a love which 
200 years later he will still remember, stirs not a heart’s ember. 
These two and Miss Irene Brown, Mr. Dennis Price and Mr. 
Raymond Huntley seem to be trussed like chickens by a script 
which I recollect as being enchanting but which in its present form 
runs about as smoothly as rosin; and, though everybody looks 
elegant and shiny and the eye is often held, disillusion ramps, 
boredom riots. 

If Mr. Power in an English setting looks worried, Mr. Richard 
Todd in an American one looks nothing so much as embalmed. 
Dead Pan Dick would be an excellent soubriquet for him, for in 
Lightning Strikes Twice it is evident that one of the strikes hit him 
hard and deprived him of all sensation. The film, set in Texas and 
directed by Mr. King Vidor, is a murder mystery with the hero 
acquitted of killing his wife but feeling very unsociable and broody 
about it until Miss Ruth Roman comes along to tidy things up. 
Miss Roman acts exceedingly well, and her American supporters, 
Mr. Zachary Scott and that fine and all too infrequently seen actress, 
Miss Mercedes McCambridge, are admirable, giving a moderate 
script the full benefit of their sensitiveness and intelligence. Indeed, 
the film has much to commend it, and were it not for Mr. Todd 
standing four-square and unyielding as a granite tombstone, it would 
be quite a lively piece of work. Unfortunately, although the hearts 
of women are notoriously inscrutable, it is impossible to believe that 
four of them have thumped with varying degrees of passion for our 
hero. And incredulity is virulently infectious. 

There seems to be no such thing as an ordinary American child— 
not on the films that is. Either they are ringleted moppets lisping 
sentimentalities or as rudely unprepossessing as senators. The four 
children in Week End with Father, two belonging to widower Mr. 
Van Heflin and two to widow Miss Patricia Neal—you can doubtless 
guess the route down which these lonely parents travel—are all of 
them quite odious. They look adorable and they act with unnatural 
naturalness, but any one of their comments would, in England, merit 
a violent spanking. Their rudeness is unrestrained, their manners 
outrageous, and one can only suppose that in-America parents are 
endowed with a love which passeth all understanding. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
BALLET 


Uday Shankar and Amala with their Indian Ballet. 
Theatre). 

On Tuesday night Uday Shankar and his company carried me a step 
further in my understanding of Indian dancing. Until then, and 
probably like the average Western observer, I had mainly appreciated 
the art for its visual content—its flowing movement, strange and 
Sensitive use of feet, head and hands, and its voluptuousness of 
costume. Of course, these attractions in themselves had made each 
of my visits worth while, but at the same time it was tantalising to 
know that there was so much more to Indian dancing, and that, for 
the most part, it was just beyond reach. 

Uday Shankar is the acknowledged “ father ” of the Indian touring 
company ; the founder of the research centre for ancient dances in 
India, as well as the most distinguished male exponent of this art. 
Apart from the quality of the actual dancing, his productions have 
always been noted for their artistic integrity and lack of showiness. 
Shankar’s great simplicity and modesty have become more and 
more apparent with each visit, and his productions are now so 
Stripped of all by the most essential theatrical artifices that, as in a 
clear pool, one can see through to their very depths. 

On Tuesday then, for the first time, I was able to feel how the 
quiet philosophy of the Eastern people inspires and is embodied in 
its dancing ; how, simply through the innately rhythmic walk of 
Amala, comes the belief in both the importance and unimportance 
of this life—the unhurried, unflurried and quietly amused acceptance 
that it is, after all, but one short span and that, instead of struggling 
against its forces, it is wiser to float on its tide and fearlessly become 
part of it. And it is this complete identification with nature and 
life which radiates through Shankar's Indra. The Lord of the 
Heavens, the Stars, the Clouds, the Thunder, Lightning and Rains 
IS initiating the lesser Gods into the “ perfect art of the dance.” 
Shankar, shedding his human personality and soaring to untold 
heights with magnificent undulating movements, like an 
avenging angel or like a monster eagle sweeping the skies. 

LILLIAN BROWSE. 
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Such stuff as paper is made of 


It is the right “stuff”, in humans and in material, that 
determines the quality of paper. Take Frank Johnson*, the 
beaterman, for example. Superintending the beater floor 
(where the giant breakers churn wood-pulp, and other 
necessary materials into a watery mixture technically known 
as the “stuff”), Johnson it is who interprets the laboratory 
reports and decides on the blend of pulps which will give 
him the right “stuff” for a particular quality of paper. It is 
his skill and experience that must then gauge precisely the 
degree and duration of the preparation treatment on which 
depends the uniformity of the fibrous mixture delivered to 
the paper-machines. 

Johnson came to Bowaters Thames Mill twenty-four 
years ago, as a young man. Apart from war service (“finish- 
ed as a sergeant in the gunners”) he’s been there ever since. 
When you watch him as he keenly scrutinises the mixture 
and runs it through his fingers before giving the signal for it 
to go on its way to the paper-making machines, there’s no 
need to ask how he got his present job or whether he likes it. 
Both he and the mixture are the “stuff” good quality paper 
is made of . . . whether it be for the many hundreds of 
newspapers, books and magazines that are printed on 
Bowaters paper in all parts of the world, or for the pack- 
aging of almost everything from soap to cement. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 92 
Report by D. R. Peddy 


A prize of £5 was offered for an extract from a speech by a 
delegate to the annual conference of a union representing one of 
the following: Recidivists, Baby-Sitters, Drones, Literary Com- 
petitors, Teen-Agers. 

A good general standard was reached, but few competitors really 
approached the prize-winning class ; four who are highly commended 
are E. Bedwell, A. M. Sayers, N. Hodgson-and G. J. Blundell. 

As might have been expected, the Literary Competitors’ Union 
provided more entries than any of the others, and one R. Kennard 
Davis was frequently mentioned by delegates, sonietimes, I regret, 
in the bloodthirstiest of terms. Bertie Wooster was Robert Water- 
house’s choice as the Drones’ delegate in quite a competent attempt 
at the Wodehouse style. Extracts from other speeches are: 
RECIDIVISTS 

“ As G. K. C. should have written— 
*There’s many a fat crib yet to crack, safes too in Banks and 
Clubs, 
Before we go to Purgat’ry by way of Wormwood Scrubs ’.” 
(E, W. Fordham.) 
“ Claim (iii) retention of status as trusties, librarians, laundry 
overseers, &c., during unavoidable absences.” (D. L. L. Clarke.) 
LITERARY COMPETITORS 
“ Mr. Chairman, I have here some statistics which show that 
the most successful competitor can only hope to achieve the 
niggardly reward of 34d. an hour for his labour. I myself have 
earned 14d. an hour. As for those unfortunates who have 
barely succeeded in ever getting an award—their rate is, of 
course, infinitesimal.” (W. H. Smith.) 
TEEN-AGERS 
“ They [the adult world] print photographs of us, with cap- 
tions suggesting that we are chimpanzees giving a clever 
imitation of humanity.” (R. Kennard Davis.) 

H. A. C. Evans’ Brooklynesque Recidivist is, I think, a clear first 
prize-winner and I recommend that he receives £3, with a second 
prize of £1 to Douglas Hawson and third prizes of 10s. each to 
Allan M. Laing and Edward Blishen. 


FIRST PRIZE 


(H. A, C.. Evans) 


“ Say lissen, youse guys, you got dis ting all wrong, see. You know 
me. ole Bugs Boig, I bin in an’ out de caboose more times *n any o” you 
punks an’ | got it all doped*out. I bin readin’ up on dis psychology, 
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see, an’ us mugs we ain’t hoodlums. We're jes’ sick, see, on account 
maybe we never had us a good time when we was kids playin’ aroun’ 
de block or maybe we got de pants scared off of us or sump'n’. So we 
turn dips or heist guys or goons an’ tote a rod. De cops get us an’ 
we do a streetch. O.K. Den dey sling us out again an’ maybe we 
ain't sore. So one day we case a jernt on account we gotta get our 
mitts on some mola, see. It’s a pushover. O.K. So maybe de Cops 
come aroun’ so we take it on dee lam. But no dice. So maybe we 
bust one in de kisser an’ we wake up in de cooler again. An’ it’s all 
on account we don’ get no proper psychology in de pen. So it’s like 
I said dey gotta give us cons more o’ dis psychology, see? We got 
our rights, ain’t we? We're citizens. We keep dese Big House gorillas 
in jobs, don’ we? Where'd all dese boids be widout us, huh? In de 
bread line.an’ we should worry. So dey don’ give us no psychology? 
So what? We got knives, ain't we? Wegot lead pipe? O.K.” 


SECOND PRIZE 
(DouGLas HAawson) 


Lately there has crept into our language an insidious phrase which 
bids fair to wreck all our movement, to give it a palpable misnomer, 
stands for. Fellow non-workers, I refer to * light work,’ that monstrous 
creation of the family doctor, that first step from illness to slavery! 

“ Believe me, friends, there is no such thing as light work. There is 
work, and there is idleness, and no adjective can disguise the fact. A 
drone who does light work is no drone. He or she must be summarily 
dismissed from our union, for if once we set our hands to the lightest 
plough or our shoulders to the most free-moving wheel we are doomed 
to extinction. Once the habit of light work is acquired, a craving for 
real work may follow and that way. lies degradation for all drones! ” 


THIRD PRIZES 


(ALLAN M. LAING) 


“ Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen! 
I regret to say, seconded, that competition-setters, as such, shall be 
eligible for membership of the body to which we belong. I wish to 
oppose the motion. Ladies and gentlemen: what is a competition-setter ? 
Is he not one who delights to set problems he cannot himself solve? 
Who is as casual about the accuracy of his terms as a Cabinet Minister ? 
Who is often, I suspect, deliberately ambiguous so that he may the more 
easily disqualify competitors whose handwriting he dislikes or whose 
names crop up with inconvenient frequency? Whose regard for 
ingeniously-sounding problems is often only a guarantee of dull results ? 
In short, is he not the enemy of us all ? 

“ And this, Mr. Chairman, is the type of scoundrel we are inviting to 
become one of us, in friendly association! I say: perish the thought! 
Mind you, ladies and gentlemen, I have nothing but respect for the 
competition-setter whe has proved himself by entering for and occa- 
sionally winning the kind of contest he sets ; but for the rest, may I say, 
with all the restraint and moderation at my command, that rather than 
admit him to our fold, I would see the competition pages of all the 
weeklies turned over to advertisements of football-pools.” 


It has been proposed and, 


(EDWARD BLISHEN) 


“ . . Our chairman, Comrade Laing, is against the guaranteed weekly 
prize for the skilled competitor. Why? Is the skilled competitor so 
difficult to identify I myself . . . (Uproar) Very well: but those of 
you who saw last week’s Spectator . . . (Renewed uproar). I merely 
wished to point out that my clerihew in Erse was not the idle com- 
position of a casual entrant with an occasional inspiration. Let the 
bosses ask themselves what sells their periodicals. Is it politics? Is it 
the reviews’? You know the answer! How much longer is our income 
to be dependent on the whim of a capitalistic hireling, doling out his 
master’s meagre guineas ? How much longer are men of wit and culture 
(Cheers) to be publicly upbraided for their slips in grammar or prosody ? 
But we must not strike. No, comrades, we must not strike. But we 
can work to rule! (Cries of ‘How?’) How? When we are asked 
for not more than 250 words, let us give “em ten—let us give ‘em five! 
Fanatical cheering.) If they want not more than eight lines of verse, 
give ‘em one—or a half! Let's make our translations from the French 
appallingly literal, our parodies the most depressing pastiche! Let us 
do all this, comrades—and I prophesy that the day will soon come when 
the entire nation will cry out for the return of this kind of thing—I 
am reading from the Spectator of a month ago.” (Remainder of speech 
drowned in jealous uproar.) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 95 
Set by R. J. P. Hewison 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a macaronic 
New Year carol in not more than 16 lines, including refrain. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, 
received not later than December 17th. 
the Spectator of December 28th. 


in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
Results will be published in 
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LETTERS TO 


From the Dalcassian Legation 


A Cuars,—Our London Representative has drawn our attention to an 
article by Mr. Brian Inglis which appeared in the October 26th, 1951, 
issue of your well-known and highly respected journal under the title 
The Men in Black and I am accordingly directed to point out that if 
Mr. Inglis had been a little better advised on matters of Irish history 
or had taken the trouble to peruse an official copy of the CONSTITU- 
TION OF THE PRINCIPALITY OF THOMOND (which exists in all 
the major archives throughout the world and is on record in all the 
principal London libraries) he would have avoided many errors of fact, 
for example: 

(i) It is an obvious error to state that the Principality of Thomond 
has no historical basis. This is clearly stated cn page 3 paragraph 2 of 
the said Constitution with reference to English charters and grants of 
confirmation of the sovereignty of Thomond to the royal House of 
O’Brien of Thomond EVEN during the days of English occupation of 
the remainder of Ireland. 

(ii) It is an obvious error of fact to state that His Highness is not 
descended from the blood of Brian the Brave as can be readily ascer- 
tained from a perusal of a judgement of a special court. This judgement 
bears the signature of a Dublin magistrate and is attested by a notary 
public, the American, French, Swiss, Yugoslav authorities in this country, 
and ministerially certified by an officer of the supreme court of judicature 
of England as a judgement Jn Rem and as such proof of the facts therein 
set forth against all the world. This judgement touches upon His High- 
ness’s incorporeal hereditaments, matters of pedigree and so forth, and 
may be inspected by arrangement if you so desire. 

The Independent Principality of Thomond and its present Ruler, H.H. 
Prince O'Brien of Thomond, are officially and legally recognised by 
more than sixteen foreign States by Act of Diplomatic Validation of the 
Principality’s Constitution, Great Seal, topographical map of the territory, 
the whole with special reference to articles 64-9 of the said Constitution 
which must be read in conjunction with the said diplomatic acts of the 
attesting Governments. In addition His Highness is recognised as 
Sovereign of the Principality by General Peron of the Argentine and by 
President Tubman of Liberia who holds our principal State Order of 
Chivalry (and others), and the Principality enjoys a measure of recog- 
nition from the United Nations at, Lake Success as well as by the 
Commonwealth Relations Office of Downing Street. 

In conclusion we may add that Irish nationalism (which for reasons 
of his own your author prefers to confound with a discredited and defunct 
continental ideology) has existed, suo vigore, since hoary antiquity, and 
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will, with the help of Almighty God and the right of self-determination 
of peoples, continue to exist until the last of the Irishry has passed on 
and therefore the policy of the UNITED CHRISTIAN NATIONALIST 
PARTY is strictly the product of circumstances and national or racial 
genius and is in no sense a blue print, mild or otherwise, of any foreign 
“ism,” consequently any similarity of Irish nationalism with American, 
British or German nationalism is a natural sequence of events and as 
such a PURE COINCIDENCE. 

Finally, I may say that there is no sign of decay in the UNITED 
CHRISTIAN NATIONALIST PARTY or its appendages or of it being 
laughed out of existence, in fact, the reverse is a true picture of events 
for the Party draws its strength from within—Lamh Laidir An Uachtar— 
(Strength shall prevail or Strength from above) and from the rightness 
of its policy the whole of which will shortly be made known to the 
country in a special campaign. Nevertheless, we are well aware of the 
undercover elements of the Peoples’ Republican Government and their 
fellow-travellers of pinker shades (which naturally exclude the Norther 
Government and the Government of the Principality of Thomond) who 
have made and will doubtlessly continue to make every blackguardly 
and unprincipled attack upon the persons and property of Their High- 
nesses and Family, who for several years past have been the object of 
bitter and unprovoked attacks by these enemies of Christendom and 
Ireland and who have attempted by “scandal,” “smear campaigns,” 
“ libel ” and “ persecution ” and even by “ framing” (with the aid of a 
Peoples’ Republican Court using bribery of witnesses who were subse- 
quently consigned to prison and corruption of every kind including the 
planned theft of His Highness’ personal legal proofs and other evidence), 
The methods of these “ Courts ” were condemned in the DAIL EIREANN 
and the “ Procedure Rectified ” according to the Dail reports as the same 
constituted a grave scandal to the nation as justice became a mockery! 

Hewever I am happy to add that these malpractices have had little 
success in stemming the ever growing popularity of Their Highnesses and 
Family and the chief design of the same has failed although we are 
fully aware, from our security branch, that the vigour of these black- 
guardly attacks will increase in proportion to the growing strength of the 
party.—I am, dear Mr. Editor, Yours faithfully, 

THe Secretary, The Dalcassian Legation, 

5 Charlemont Street, Dublin, Eire. 


The Clyde Steamers 


Sirn,—The article by Professor Brogan on the threatened stoppage of 
steamer sailings on the Clyde deals with a matter that requires wide 
publicity. Unfortunately Professor Brogan emphasises particularly the 
effect that the stoppage would have upon potential trippers and holiday- 
makers ; whereas the really serious aspect is the effect upon the residents 
of the many coastal villages. For them the daily steamer is the only link 
with towns such as Glasgow, Greenock and Helensburgh. Perhaps 
Professor Brogan would write again, pointing out, for the benefit of those 
who do not know the district that there are no railways in Cowal and 
Kintyre ; that to reach them by road via “ Rest and be Thankful” is 
a very long and arduous journey; and that Bute and Arran, being 
islands, have neithe: rail nor road connections. 

The quiet civilisation of the little coastal towns is utterly dependent 
on the steamers for mails, fresh food, and in many cases daily journeys 
to business. It is not sufficient to deplore the tourist’s loss of the 
benefits of a trip “doon the watter™; attention must be given also to 
the plight of the thousands whose livelihood depends upon the tourist 
traffic, and who look to the steamers for the ordinary amenities of life. 
The proposed cut in the services means ruin to many, and at least acute 
hardship to many more. It seems likely that more thought would have 
been given to this proposal if the Scottish Office had some control, over 
Scottish transport.—Yours, &c., Eric K. ADAM. 

67 Goldington Avenue, Bedford. 


The Future of Cyprus 


Sir,—Mr. Franklin has criticised the Government of Cyprus on two issues’ 
in particular, without attempting to explain the difficulties that confront 
it. He claims that “ the autocratic mechanism of a Governor with a few 
nominated advisers” is out of date. This is appreciated ; but attempts 
have been made more recently than the ‘thirties to replace it—notably 
during Lord Winster’s goverrorship—and the offer of a constitution is still 
open, as he grudgingly admits. It is refused on the grounds that Britain 
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Chair up 
and be comforted! 


“Try how you will,” said the ERCOLion, 
“to achieve discomfort in this chair— 
you'll fail contentedly. For though my 
Windsor Arm chair may take up little 
space yet it has room for comfort, and ts, 
naturally a comfort in any room. It skil- 
fully adapts traditional design to modern 
tastes, and so fits agreeably into any 
decorative scheme. You can get it at any 
good furniture shop for surprisingly little, 
in a variety of pleasant coverings and in 
either dark or natural wood wax polished. 
And when you’ve done admiring its lines 
and settle down on the cushioned comfort 
of its cable springs—ah me—how easy an 


easy chair can be!” 
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NEWS FROM THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


The sea decides the price 


of fish 


It can happen that 500 tons of fish are landed 
at a port on one day and an average of only 
250 tons a day for the next week. In no other 
industry are there such unpredictable fluctuations 
in supply, for all depends upon the mood and 
temper of the sea. Froma glut to a shortage is 
but a day’s march for there is no hope of using 
today’s big landings to supplement the meagre 
catches of tomorrow. Fish can’t be kept waiting. 

These violent fluctuations in landings make 
it impossible for prices to remain stable. The 
same variety and quality of fish that sells for 
1/- Ib. on the quayside on Tuesday may well 
fetch 1/6 on Wednesday. This variation is in- 
evitably reflected on the fishmonger’s price 
tickets to the confusion of the housewife who 
does not realise that the sea alone decides the 
price of fish from day to day. 
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has no right to confer it because the Cypriot’s true allegiance is to Greece. 

Secondly, on the question of local self-government Mr. Franklin only 
reveals the situation in part. Local authorities are reluctant to accept 
sesponsibility ; for important schemes such as those for water-supply 
or electricity, in spite of Government encouragement, little local support 
Js forthcoming. The mayor or other local official is afraid that his chances 
in the next election will be jeopardised if he supports a scheme which, 
however essential and ultimately beneficial, will bring taxation and give 
rise to doubt concerning his own loyalty to the Enosist cause 


After reflection it does not seem so strange that the Government has 
mot thrust politicai rights on to the Cypriots. It is because they are 
intelligent and able that the process must be slOwer. There is so much 


more to build on than in the African colonies and so many more compli 
cations. Cultural and political progress is interpreted by Africans in 


terms of British examples, but by Cypriots in terms of Greek. The day 


will come when the Cypricts will be able constitutionally to vote for union 
with Greece, but it is to be hoped that the Government's record of 
economic and social benefits conferred will convince them that Enosis 
is no longer necessary or advisable. —J am, yours, &c., 
59 Warwick Square, §.W.1. BRIAN EccLes. 
Apples for Market - 
Sir,.—I am only too sensible of the truth of S. M.’s contention. The 


English apple (with which, when well grown, no other apple in the 





world can compare) has all too frequently been despatched to market 
badly packed, badly grown and of a quality to be disdained by the 
wasps and blackbirds. But S. M. forgets that for this phenomenon there 
have been potent economic, political and particularly psychological 
reasons Time and again industrial Governments (especially the late 
one) have sacrificed the home grower and the home market with an 
Indiffereace and indeed callousness which have left deep marks This 
home grower has to meet foreign competition favoured at his expense 


and producing cut-thre prices, dealing in commodities our soils and 
climate were perfectly well suited to produce by and for ourselves. The 
consequences were those incident to such treatment depression after 


) ] | | . + - 
was psychological as well as economic 


depression that 


When a man neglects his wife for what he considers the superior 
ttractions of ladies in other parishes her character and house-keeping 
be affected no less than her house-money. The psychological effect 


thus tipping the scales against the home producer was what might 


been expected, nor were the concrete results by any means confined 
n will bear me out 
prohibition of fruit imports would 
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if he is conscientious, and to redeem himself if depression and sometimes 
despair have turned him into a bad one.—Yours faithfully, 
H. J. Massincuam. 
Reddings, Long Crendon, Bucks. 


Life and Years 


Professor Tunbridge in his article, Life and Years, refers to some 
mportant aspects of the expected increase in what he terms the pension- 
able population. In this connection I would like to 
to the work done by this society on the subject of the employability of 
the elderly worker (for this purpose men over 65 and women over 60), 
We |} recently conducted an exhaustive survey our 
nember firms, and including all types of industrial activity and under- 


SIR 


draw attention 


ave covering 400 of 


takings of every magnitude from the smallest to the largest. TI 
bore out the general impression drawn from the work done in Canada and 
where they have an unemployment problem for persons of 
that the elderly worker was punctual, steady, not 


S suTvey 


ciscwocr»re 


ddie and old age 


imal 





ess safe than many other categories and, in conditions of n« 


as productive as any. The main problems connected with the employment 
of the elderly seem, therefore, to be those involving pension schen 
a fixed retirement date, and the position of younger workers in respect 
of promotion if people continue to work in the same jobs. Some firms 
have “restudied” particular that the elements bey 

physical capabilities of elderly workers have been eliminated 


for ex 


es with 


( nd ine 


Others 


jobs so 


other employment mple the 


but in general it seemed 


transferred elderly workers to 


of new recruits to the industry 


nave 
* sponsorship ” 
to us that the lack of a settled policy might tend to work against the 
willingness of firms to experiment with the retention of elderly workers 
We have, therefore, produced a pamphlet reviewing the situation and 
a check list which should help firms to evolve a reasonable 
As this pamphlet states in its concluding paragraph: 


ncluding 
poley 

There is a great deal of research yet to be done into the problems 

of ageing before we are fully equipped to use our old people in 


the best national interest and to their personal advantage. Some 
progressive employers have in the past looked forward to the time 


when the normal retiring age might be reduced rather than increased, 
surely no one would wish to deny that it is socially desirable 
age to be a pleasurable experience. But in the present-day 


ym 


and 
for old 
conditions, a working old age appears to be 
necessity; and employers already convinced of the value of good 


a social and economic 


working conditions and welfare amenities should not need persuading 

to evolve and put into effect a policy that would make old age not 

only pleasurable but productive.” 

Yours faithfully, THOMAS FASSAM. 

Publications and Press Relations Officer, 
Industrial Welfare Society. 

48 Bryanston Square, Wd. 


Robert Hyde House, 


The East — West Problem 


states that the Quaker delegation walked 
“unaccompanied ” when they wished to do so. It 


Sin.—Mr. Cadbury about 
Moscow and Kiev 
goes without saying that he and his colleagues genuinely believed them- 
selves to be “unaccompanied.” But, if this was really their case 
have been almost unique in the annals of foreign visits to modern 

for some time there will, I think, cor- 


so, 
must 
Russk Any foreigner resident for 

borate the fact that foreigners, whether their visits be long or short, 
re “ shadowed” by plain-clothes men of the security police. 

No doubt the Quakers were blissfully unaware of their escort, for 
these gentlemen are self-effacing and discreet. But no Soviet citizen with 
the Quakers may have opened casual conversation would have 
overlooked the presence of these plain-clothes men. That is what 
renders virtually impossible any genuine contacts betwen foreigners and 


whom 


Soviet citizens. 

If the Quakers were deceived in this comparatively small matter, it is 
possible that they may have been deceived in other things also. They, 
is people with a well-deserved reputation for sincerity and truth, must 
be specially careful lest unintentionally they let themselves be used by 
the present rulers of Russia as conveyors of false impressions.—Y ours 
faithfully, MICHAEL HILTON. 


Dinsdale House, 


Tysoe, Warwickshire. 


The Press and Royalty 


Sirn.—I am glad that Janus has directed attention to the ridiculous 


lengths to which the publishing of photographs of the Royal Family 
is going. 


A short time ago at the cinema I was startled to see a news- 
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THE PRESS 
* THE PRESS ” by Michael Hi K | A * » 


Curtis, with a foreword by 
Lord Layton, third booklet 
in the News Chronicle “* Background to the News’ 
series, is now available. It deals with the history, 
control, organisation, power and general working of 
British newspapers. Reproduction of typical pages 
from daily newspapers provides a comparison of 
news presentation. Many other illustrations of 
current and historical interest are included in its 
68 pages. 

Mr. Curtis has made a special study of the 
development of the British Press and in this 
booklet, besides a complete summary of the Press 
Commission’s report, he gives an objective 
analysis of the most interesting facts about the 
circulations, politics, personnel and_ special 
characteristics of many of the principal 
newspapers. 

Booklets No. 1 and No. 2, “* PARLIAMENT ” 
by Geoffrey Cox and “ THE CITY ” by Paul 


Bareau, are also available. 
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The price of individual publications is 1/-, obtainable from newsagents or 
booksellers. Subscription for 12-month period, 10/- (10 or more maps and booklets. 


post paid). Inquiries to: 
“BACKGROUND TO THE NEWS” PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT. 
NEWS CHRONICLE, 12-22, BOUVERIE STREET. LONDON, E.C.4. 
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reel of their Majesties at a Royal Command Performance used in a 

“trailer” for advertisement purposes. It seems that someone at Court 

must be slipping if such things can happen.—] am, your obedient servant, 
28 Upper Berkeley Street, W.1. S. D. Temkin. 


Sir,—Janus asks if the Press chiefs ever heard why Aristides was 
ostracised. This is loose thinking, as in the journals, including the 
Spectator, which habitually treat King Canute as a vain fool, instead 
of one who gave his courtiers a needed lesson. Janus means, why one 
single voter wished him ostracised. There is no perticular reason why 
a Press chief’s knowledge should go beyend this—Yours faithfully, 
Greenaway, Chiddingfold, Surrey. A. L. IRVINE. 


Shaw’s Letters 


Sin —With the authority of the Public Trustee, and as the principal 
publishers of Bernard Shaw's works in Great Britain, we are contem- 
plating, some time during the next five years, the publication of a 
definitive selection of the letters of Bernard Shaw. We visualise this 
selection as forming one or more volumes in the Standard Edition of 
G. B. S. 

Mr. Shaw was a very prolific correspondent ; and in order to test 
the scope and possibilities of our plan, we appeal now to librarians, 
booksellers and private individuals with knowledge of the whereabouts 
of Shaw letters to let us know whether, when the time comes, they will 
kindly collaborate with us in locating material of real importance. 
Would persons aware of Bernard Shaw letters in North or South America 
please communicate with Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Co., 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, 16, Mr. Shaw's principal American publishers.— 
Yours faithfully, CONSTABLE AND Co., Lip 


JO Orange Street, W.C.2. 


Time-Spans 
Sirn,.—My grandfather was born in 1795, and died in 1868. I was born 
in 1862, and remember him quite well. A span of 156 years. 
Weyside, Nottingion, Weymouth, WiLLiAM PARDEY. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I WATCHED a man ploughing very stiff and sodden land with a heavy 
tractor. A light Ferguson tractor would obviously have been by far 
the better implement against packing, but like horses would have lacked 
drawing power. The heavier the tractor in such conditions, the more 
certain a hard pan to seal up the subsoil, cut off the reservoir of its 
minerals from the crop, clog aeration and obstruct drainage. Hence the 
ploughman was defeating his own ends of preparing the land to grow 
a good crop. In fact, here was a speaking example when the ideal 
traction would have been a three-pair team of oxen—to us a Saxon 
anachronism. 


“ Trash-Farming - 


In the United States, where bitter experience of “ mining ” out fertility 
has taught a belated wisdom, it is in the best farming areas that our 
mould-board plough has become antiquated. Instead, trash-farming or, 
as we call it, sheet-composting, leaves the straw and farmyard litter to lie 
on the fields, chops up the straw and weeds with the disc-plough, and 
by roughly incorporating them into the top inches of the soil (no 
harrowing nor rolling) creates a quick covering humus. Hard pan is 
effectively prevented by subsoiling and/or planting deep-rooted grasses 
and alfalfa whose root-systems comb the subsoil for minerals. By 
such means fertility is restored. 


Flood Water and Land Use 


We are indignant with the weather for the recent floods, but the 
fault, dear Brutus, lies not in the clouds but in ourselves. Floods are 
a symptom, not of excess water, but of loss of it, of our failure to utilise 
the rainfall from which the only beneficiary is the sea. Floods are 
direct evidence that we have been playing the fool with nature and that 
she is getting her own back. The business of rain is to replenish the 
springs, not the ocean, and, by allowing it to become horizontal instead 
of vertical, we are betraying our own incapacity in land-use. Look at 
the watersheds, the prime source of flooding, and where in Britain is 
contour-ploughing or strip-cultivation to be seen on bare slopes? If 
these were practised, at least 50 per cent. of flood-water would never 
reach the lowlands. Moreover, mixed hanging woods are the supreme 
governors and regulators of rainfall, and, the more they are felled, the 
worse inevitably is the flooding. 


The Soil is the Secret 


But this is by no means the whole of the story. Soil conditions range 
from the extremes of good and evil. If the. latter, soil is like dust or 
cement ; if the former, like a sponge. When soil is iron-hard it lacks 
humus, and in heavy rain “run-off” occurs and so flooding. But 
porosity is the effect of a humus-fed soil, and its powers of rain- 
absorption are illimitable, provided hard pan is absent. The more 
starved the soil the greater the flooding, which in its turn scoops up 
the top-soil and deposits it as silt in the rivers and hence in the sea. 
By depositing this silt floods deplete, not fill, rivers, scour the banks 
and are deleterious to food-fish. How often has not authority assisted 
these processes by straightening our river-courses and removing their 
bank-binding and soil-retaining willows? What we have failed to 
realise is that run-off and flooding concern soil even more than water, 
Were our fields properly fed, rain would run in, not off, and flooding 
on a large scale belong to the bad old days. 


In the Garden 


I have planted not far short of a hundred trees in my garden and 
its surround, so that I did not relish having to fell one of the biggest 
and finest. This was a balsam poplar, the nearest to the house of a 
line of them planted for the dual purpose of a windbreak and to waft 
their intoxicatingly spicy spring-balm over the whole area. But my 
land is on clay, and poplars.are shallow-rooted. Ominous cracks in the 
house-walls revealed that this noble tree, which had grown nearly 
70 feet in 16 years, was the culprit. For the roots travel many yards, 
and in dry weather their thirst causes shrinkage and so cracking both 
in the soil and any building near them. It took us a whole day to fell 
that tree. First, the boughs had to be sawn off, and with them 30 feet 
of the trunk-top; then by axe, beetle and wedge the bole above the 
stump was half-severed to lean against the next tree. Lastly, the stump 
and its huge roots had to be wrenched out with pickaxe and crowbar. 
What Donne in one of his rare bursts of rural and visual imagery called 
“ the Household bird with the red Stomacher ” was an interested observef 
of this series of operations. 


H. J. MASSINGHAM. 
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The MMNSCCH Miah who 


performs for you 


a valuable service... 


The range of textile merchandise in the shops is the 
direct result of the Wholesale Textile Distributor who 
enables retailers to offer such a broad selection. By so 
doing he — the ‘Unseen Man’— performs a valuable 


service both for you and for the public as a whole. 


DISTRIBUTION FOR THE NATION IS 
CARRIED OUT BY MEMBERS OF THE 


WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION 





THE WHOLESALE TEXTILE ASSOCIATION, 75 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 








LIMITED FIRST PRINTING—AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICE 


Unique Commemorative Edition of ff - 


BERNARD % 
























AS MARKABLE publishing achieve- 
ment, this special commemorative edition, 
just off the press, contains every Shaw play 
All the fifty-one brilliant, 
witty, provocative plays are collected, for the 
first time, in a single volume. 1, 412 pages, 
large clear type, unabridged text. The low 
= possible only because the paper was 
Ought two years ago, represents excep- 
tional value. (The smaller prewar edition, long 
out of print, now changes hands at over £2. 2s.) 


HOW TO RESERVE A COPY (while the 
limited first printing lasts). Post the form below 
to-day to Dept. X.A.S./E, The People’s Home 
Library, 5, Dryden Street, London, W.C.2, indi- 
cating edition desired. Offer applies U.K. and 
Eire only. Reservations for Christmas must be 
feceived by Dec. 12th. Send no money now. 


OBTAINABLE ONLY BY POST 


WITHOL rf OBLIGATION to me, please reserve 
“Complete Plays of Bernard Shaw,” send invoice. 
Stand Edn., Bookcloth, 1Ss. \. Cross out edn. ! 
De Luxe Edn., Leathercloth, 16s. 6d. f NOT required. | 
_ Name t 

Full Postal ! 
- a Address § 
— — X AS /E 1 
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‘They found 1,200 
tons of me.... 


they didn’t know 
they had!’ 


on 
says 


JACK SCRAP 


















The director of a South Wales firm that takes a pride in 
its good “‘ housekeeping ” made a personal tour of his works 
in search of scrap shortly after his colleagues had made what 
they thought was a clean sweep. ,~-----—-------— 


He found 1,200 tons of good 
scrap in the form of obsolete Speed the 
SCRAP 


machinery, surplus stores, unused 


sidings, and miscellaneous equip- 
the Steel 


ment that hadn’t been thought of 
as scrap at all. 

See what you can find. If we 
don’t turn our scrap into steel 
we shan’t get the steel our in- 
dustries need. 


pocccc oo 


Scrap Merchants will help with dismantling and collection. 


Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by the 
British Iron and Steel Federation, Steel House, Tothill Street, Londen, S.W.8 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Miss Farjeon Looks Back to 1851 


WELL, my dears! summer is over, with all the delights and excite- 
ments of the Great Exhibition, and I hope you were lucky enough 
to be taken there by jolly Uncle Jack or kind Aunt Harriet, to see 
the Crystal Fountain and the Mountain of Light Diamond, the 
Fighting Horses and the Lion in Love ; and the Great Carpet, worked 
in Berlin Wools by the Ladies of London, and, better still, the May- 
Day Industrial Jubilee Garland, 1,851 feet in length, composed of 
1,851 varieties of artificial foliage, flowers and fruits! Why 1851, 
do ask ? 


you Come, come, my dears! take a peep at your 
calendars. 
And now ! the Fountain of Glass is silent, the Mountain of Light 


Diamond has melted away, the Great Carpet is laid up in camphor, 
and the Great Wreath withered like the autumn leaves. It is all a 
little sad, is it not? But dry your eyes, I have the best of news 
for you ! 

The parcel of Christmas Books is just arrived—and only fancy ! 
there are three, yes, actually three of them this year !* If you can 
persuade Uncle Jack or Aunt Harriet to buy one for you, it will 
indeed be hard to pick and choose. 

First tumbles out The Child's Companion for 1851; and on 
page No. One what should meet our eye but a picture of the Palace 
of Glass, with the flags flying, and the happy throngs strolling among 
the trees ! So, if you are lucky, you can refresh your memory again 
and again by studying the pictures, and applying yourself to the 
descriptions, of the erection, preparation, opening, and closing of 
the Great Exhibition, which the French call Exposition, and the 
Germans Gewerbeausstellung! Besides this, The Child's Com- 
panion contains “ Gleanings in Useful Knowledge,” with which you 
can astonish Uncle Jack, when he begins asking you questions about 
Salt, Cork, Umbrellas, Dew and Asbestos ; and many little poems 
about the Sick and the Poor which you will enjoy learning by heart 
to recite to Aunt Harriet ; and numberless little dialogues which will 
entertain almost as much as they will edify you. Listen to Maria 
and Louisa, wondering how to spend their pocket-money for New 
Year’s Day: they have three whole shillings between them ! 

L.: Perhaps mamma will let us go out with her in the afternoon, 
and we can buy some things that will be pretty and useful, and 
keep them until New Year's Day, and then we can give them to the 
porter for his children. 

M.: And I should like to get something for the washerwoman’s 
little girls. 

L.: We can do both. How pleased they will be. 
think we may spend our money in this way ? 

M.: To be sure ; it is our own, and we may do as we like with it. 

L.: But it was given us by our friends, so that we can scarcely 
call it our own. Perhaps they had rather we should keep it for 
some other purpose. 

M.: Very true ; but what can we do? 

L.: I am thinking. You know how to knit, and I can do other 


But do you 
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fancy-work. You might knit a warm comforter for papa, and ] 
eee mamma a collar. I think they would buy these things 
Ingenious Louisa! If their parents are not too surprized 
being asked to pay for their Christmas Gifts, these lucky children 
— end up even richer than they began! As to the porter’s little 
pg Cao the washerwoman’s little girls, we must just hope for 
Now let us peep inside the bright green cover of The Boys’ and 
Girls’ Storybook. This too is a compendium of stories. Verses and 
curious anecdotes ; but the children in the verses are not quite $0 
sick as in The Child’s Companion, and the stories are perhaps a 
little livelier. However, I would be sorry if you thought this book 
will not do you a great deal of good too, or encourage your educa- 
tion. I should like you all to take to heart a particular item on 
this subject (and perhaps you had better take papa’s dictionary too): 
PuRSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE.—He that eniarges his curiosity after the 
works of nature, demonstrably multiplies the inlets to happiness: 
therefore we should cherish ardour in the pursuit of useful know- 
ledge ; and remember that a blighted spring makes a barren year, 
and that the vernal flowers, however beautiful and gay, are only 
intended by nature as preparatives to autumnal fruit, 
After this, I am sure you will all enjoy the tale of “ Laura Lee” 
Laura is as good as she is pretty, and she has a kind father and a 
shaggy dog called Pompey. But alas ! “a deadly disease fastened on 
her father’s frame ” ; he dies, and “ they took her into the dark room 
and turned back the damp death-cloth, and told her that was 
death.” Pompey does his best to comfort her—* but they did not 
leave her alone. Poverty was added to her sorrow.” (Ask me not 
who “ They ” are, my dears ; I would rather not know.) They find 
Laura a place with “a hard-faced milliner,” who objects to Pompey, 
as he trudges about the streets with his little mistress “ loaded down 
by the weight of bundles.” One night, when Laura is grown toa 
lovely girl, she wanders to the graveyard with Pompey, now 
threatened by the milliner with death ; and while she kneels beside 
her father’s tomb, a hand falls on her head, a kind voice asks her 
name. “Laura Lee, and this is my father’s grave!” “Then you 
are my little niece!” Yes! It is James Lee’s brother, returned 
from South Africa; and though we had not heard of him before, 
let us remember, in our times of tribulation, that there is always a 
rich Uncle from South Africa in the background. 

Then there is the curious anecdote of the wounded pike, which 
Dr. Warwick found “ dashing itself madly against a stake” in the 
pond; the doctor eased its fractured skull, made “a kind of 
pillow” for it to rest on—and next day, when he visited his 
patient, “the pike came towards him to the edge of the water and 
actually laid its head upon his foot.” The fish was cured ; and from 
that day forth came to the doctor’s whistle, and fed out of his hand. 

We must hasten on. There is but one book left: The Dream 
Chintz by the author of A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam. The author 
is too modest. She has no need to blush for this beautifully-told 
story of Walter, the village innocent who communes with fairies, is 
tenderly cared for by his sister Margaret, and makes friends with 
Hugh Ripley, a poor young man “ brought up to no profession, but 
with a great taste for drawing.” One night, a prize for a pattern 
of chintz having been offered by an important firm, Hugh dreams the 
most exquisite pattern, as a reward from Walter’s fairies for his 
befriending of their dear simpleton. How he wins the prize, comes 
to love Margaret, is parted from her by circumstances, and found 
again by Walter, who walks to London led by a butterfly, is told to 
the accompaniment of the most charming drawings by James 
Godwin, engraved by Dalziel, Jackson, Hammond and Meason. 
They must all have their due in making so sweet a thing of this 
charming book, in its dream-cover of gold ivy-leaves on a pale pink 
ground. The story is pure fancy, unimproved by information; yet 
(dare I confess it ?) if I had an Uncle Jack or an Aunt Harriet, it 
is this one I would choose to find in my Christmas stocking. 

ELEANOR FARJEON. 


— 





* The Child’s Companion and Juvenile Instructor. (Religious Trac 
Society. 1s.) The Boys’ and Girls’ Storybook or Pleasing Companion 
for All Seasons. MWlustrated with fine engravings. (Thomas Holmes, 
76 St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1s.) The Dream Chintz. By the author of 
A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam. With illustrations by James Godwin. 
(W. N. Wright} Bookseller to the Queen. Is.) 
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Christmas Books for Children 















{ ew picture story by Edward Ardizzone is an exciting event, 
i and 7 


its pre decessors. 


arke Hutton’s P 


n and Charlotte (8s. 6d.) gaily upholds the reputation of 
© Colour and simple text bring history vividly to 


ture History of France (10s. 6d ). a companion 





lite un 4 

to the | re History of Brita * Folk music and cheerful illustrations 
intersperse the pages of The Land of No Strangers (G. Marsh and 
Vv. De | . §s, 6d.), which traces a boy’s j mney through Eastern 
Europe (Manfred Michael, &s. 6d.) is the lively and 
ivacie e of a Town Without Grown-Ups; a setting that will 
parti ppeal to younger boys and girls. Also for children of 
9 an e recommend The Armourer’s House (Rosemary Sutcliff, 
Ss. ¢ the delightful story of a little girl’s adventures in Tudor 
ondon; and The F ‘ ¢ Woodcutter’s Daughter ~ 

7s. Gal ew collection of Barbara Leonie Picard’s Sa 
enchanting fairy tales. / 


= ‘ , 

te hildren will enjoy The Gauntlet 
(Ronald Welch, Rs éd.), which 
adventure in medieval times. 


: 
F 


tel Zz 
And h vy, there are tw books of special 
jnte boys of 11 and up. Rough Water 
(Rol Pertwee, 8s. 6d.) is a sequet tt that 
fine out-of-doors story, The Islanders; and 
Bor f q Year (A. Stephen Tring, 
6d.) is a book with a background of 
home and school that rings true. 
Each book is fully illustrated. (All prices 
are ) 


From The Land of No Strangers 
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for BOYS or GIRLS 





fYSNVUTUUUSNSOTNTLTUOENT 


TYGQUQULNSEOUUANIONULES 


SUSANNA CAMPAIGNS 
MARJORIE PHILLIPS 


Illustrated by Philip 


AULUANANOODUOUULLENANLY 


THUNTATIUNITEHL 


With laughter and tenderness young Susanna tells this 
though belonging to the days 


iascinating story, which, = 
= of Marlborough, is made to seem very much alive. | 
= 8’ x 53”. (Age 7-11.) 6s. 6d. net = 


= NINE ON THE TRAIL 
= HEATHER PRIME 

Iustrated by Gilbert Dunlop 
This story is brisk with the open air, lively with incident, = 
and full of the zest of life and adventure. = 
8” 25h”. (Age 9-14.) 


THE ISLAND IN 
THE LAKE 
M. E. MATHEWS 


Illustrated by Eric Winter 


MMT 


MU 








7s. 6d. net 


CUNUINTINNAIN 


HUET TAUEVANAATUNTDET EEN HATE 


= There is mystery here, as well as all the interests of country 
life with lots of animals. ‘This story has the same charm 
s ““ The Redheads,” of which the critics spoke so highly. 
8’ x 53”. (Age 9-14.) 7s. 6d. net 
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The Foreign Policy of Palmerston, 
1830-1841 By SIR CHARLES WEBSTER, k.c.M.G. 


SPECTATOR : * This authoritative account... is not likely to be superseded ; 
| it is at once scholarly and readable.’ HAROLD NICOLSON in the Observer : 
| ‘Sir Charles Webster is the most eminent of living diplomatic historians. .. 
| he writes with all his accustomed balance, lucidity and speed.’ 2 vols. 63s. net 


The Background of Modern Poetry 


By J. ISAACS. Those interested in modern poetry who are aware of 
Professor Isaacs’ wide and intimate knowledge of the poets and their work 
will open this book with excitement. They will not be disappointed. 

r 8s. 6d. net 


The Royal Academy 


By SIR WALTER R. M. LAMB, K.C.V.0., Secretary of the Royal 
| Academy. An authoritative short account of the foundation and 
| development of the Royal Academy: its purposes and activities, its 
maintenance and management. With lists of Members, Officers and 
Special Exhibitions. 15s. net 


Old Clocks for Modern Settings 


By EDWARD WENHAM, formerly Editor of The Connoissew 
A lavishly illustrated and beautifully produced account of the styles, 
makers and mechanisms of the antique clocks best suited to modern use, 
with a valuable list of 4,000 clockmakers with their dates. 21s. net 


and these for Boys and Girls 
The Electric Current 2y pr. p. puNsHEATH, 


C.B.E., D.SC., Past President of the Institution of Electrical Engineers. 
Just right for a boy in his teens interested in electricity. Explains and 
illustrates the main principles of modern electrical science and its appli- 
cations from electric irons to cyclotrons. Profusely illustrated. 18s. 6d. net 


The Animal’s World 


By DORIS L. MACKINNON, | Professor 
Emeritus of Zoology, University of London. 
A superb book about the living machinery and 
behaviour of animals: how they move in air, 
| water and on land, how they breathe, eat, digest, 
| keep warm, think, talk and hide, and how they 

use their five senses. (Age 13 up.) 
350 pages, 150 illustrations. 


» . 

C Animals Strange & Rare 
Ra By RICHARD OGLE. This fascinating 
book ranges the four corners of the world in 
search of the strangest and rarest creatures of 
land, sea and air—from Australia to Madagascar, 
from the Galapagos to the Amazon, from the 
Himalayas to the Great Barrier Reef. (Age 
11-15.) 84 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 


Tekhi’s Hunting 


By WINIFRED HOLMES. The exciting story 
of the adventures of an English boy and his sister 
among the Nagas, head-hunting Indians who live on 
the steep jungly mountains in Northern Assam. 
Tekhi, the hero, is a Naga boy who saves their lives. 
(Age 11-15.) Splendid illustrations. 9s. 6d. net 
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The book everybody wants 
to read 


**A most dignified, objective and historically valuable 
work whose readers will, it is safe to say, look on the 
Throne with an enhanced and deepened respect. To 
the student of society its interest lies less in the final 
drama, fascinating as that is, than in the earlier descrip- 
tion of the upbringing of a Royal heir and the attempted 
analysis of his peculiar relationship to ordinary human 


| A 

_ KING’S STORY 
The Memoirs of” 
| H.R.H. 

| THE DUKE OF 
WINDSOR 





K.G. 
** This book gives a very full and fascinating picture of 
the Royal Family in the first three decades of this cen- 
tury, is marked throughout by fairness and generosity 
| ... will rank as an important source for all concerned 
11] with the history of England in the first half of the 
twentieth century.”’— Manchester Guardian. 


** Well written, intimate and deeply interesting. No 
other person could have taken us into the heart of his 
family and drawn fhe human picture so simply and 
naturally and with so many familiar touches.’’— 
A. J. CUMMINGS, News Chronicl 

‘“* It is brilliantly written. Time after time a situation 
or a personality is touched off in one illuminating 
phrase. The contemporary reader will be absorbed in 
this fascinating story of the birth, upbringing and 
abdication of a King.” IRGE MURRAY, Daily Mail. 


100,000 copies have now been distributed 


2ND EDITION READY SHORTLY 
‘ “ 4 ; ; 
} 456 pp., Sh. Demy % 4 py ustrations, 25/- net 
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History, Fantasy and Verse 


As usual there is much ephemeral shoddy stuff among the Christm 

books for children ; but some sparks shine in the ashes. books the 
lift the imagination and charm with their style. You may aly . 
expect to find one or two of these among the history books ya 
a conscientious reconstruction of the past demands more than te 
hack work. This year there is some good fantasy too ; there is od 
a book of verse that will not wither. 2 

Among the best histories is a German story—The Long Arcti 
Night by Kurt Schmeltzer—translated into quite good English by 
Elizabeth Brommer (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d.) A notebook 
is found in an old chest; it turns out to be the journal of g 
Martin Leukefeld, a lad from the Harz Mountains who, dispossessed 
by his brother, sails as cook with Barents’s expedition which set off 
from Amsterdam in 1596 (not 1594 as the cover says) to find g 
passage north of Asia. The boy's relations with the other seamen 
the storms, the struggle with the ice, the final decision to winter oq 
land are all vividly told. Then begins a Robinson Crusoe theme, the 
seventeen mariners having, as i¢ were, to create something from 
nothing. They make a hut of driftwood ; they use bear’s grease for 
light ; they build a stove and bunks. The long darkness and the 
frightful cold wear down the men’s spirits, but they celebrate 
Christmas, cleaning their hut by chopping off the ice on walls and 
roof. There is a moving moment when suddenly the first gleam of 
sun appears over the ice hills. The captain will not believe it: he 
says the sun is not due for a fortnight. He has misreckoned because 
the cold has stopped his clock, and they have lost a fortnight some- 
how in the long dark. Mutiny and dangers, work and inter-relation. 
ships make a wonderful story of endurance founded on the papers 
that Barents left in the chimney of the hut—papers that were not 
discovered till three centuries later. Finally come the hazardous 
journey home in tiny boats since the ship is unseaworthy, and the 
touching death of the captain. 

Jockin the Jester by Ursula Moray-Williams (Chatto and Windus, 
9s. 6d.), a story of the fourteenth century, captures an aspect of the 
Middle Ages which is seldom found in romantic tales—the animal- 
like quality of the peasants, their utter subjection. “ His work was 
hard and his life was hard. He lived in a wooden hut thatched with 
straw and twigs, that let in the rain. . . . His food was poor and 
his clothes in rags, while more often than not he was too tired to 
be glad or sorry”—that is the father of the hero. Jockin the 
peasant, through a misunderstanding of his lord’s witticisms, believes 
that his baby son is to become a jester at the great house, and the 
story tells of the success later of the bewildered silent gauche boy, 
who has to act as a fool and yet by his serious kindliness gradually 
becomes a treasured servant. The last part of the book—when the 
jester escorts to Shrewsbury some children escaped from the manor 
which has been fired by rebellious peasants—gives a sharp impression 
of an empty England of bad roads, forests and enormous distances. 

Not quite as sure in its touch but also a serious study is The Wool- 
pack by Cynthia Harnett (Methuen. 11s. 6d.).. This is the story of 
the wool-trade in the fifteenth century when the Cotswolds were an 
important source of revenue, and it mainly concerns the cunning of 
Lombard money-lernders who, with the help of a dishonest packer, 
ire smuggling bales of wool out of England. Domestic affairs, 
including a child-betrothal, journeys, a fair and work among the 
sheep, are all conscientiously described ; and there are maps and 
historical notes at the end. 

Among the fantasies C. S. Lewis has provided a sequel to his story 
of the strange fairy kindom where children became kings and queens, 
[his is Prince Caspian, the Return to Narnia (Bles. 10s. 6d.). The 
children are drawn back to Narnia, but it is hundreds of years latet 
and there is general decay with a usurping ruler. They join with his 
nephew to fight the tyrant, and the great lion Aslan, the symbol of 
all that is mysterious and good, comes up from the sea again. The 
trees dance: the animals talk ; even Bacchus performs his revels. 
The story has an odd mixture of Gothic and Greek mythology, but 
it is all hushed into sanctity by the author's honeyed prose. The 
ybvious master is George MacDonald. It is a mysterious ecstalic 
book ; 
Less widely-flung fantasy, but also with a feeling for the beautiful, 
is offered by Barbara Leonie Picard in a second collection of her 
stories —The Faun and the Wood Cutter's Daughter (Oxford Univer 
sity Press. 7s. 6d.). This author savours her style: she has a woman 
writer’s delight in flowers and colours. But her stories—ol witches, 
princes and fairies—have plot and keep going. She uses the old 
device of folk-tales, the repetition, the duke going to the north, to the 
south, the east and the west, but her magic world is kinder than the 
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Grimms’ world. The publishers suggest this book for the eights to 
elevens, but some of the stories, particularly that of the witch who 
sacrificed herself for the king, might appeal to older girls. 

For younger children is Rumer Godden’s The Mousewife 
(Macmillan. 6s.)}—the adaptation of a story “ written down in her 
iournal by Dorothy Wordsworth for her brother William.” This is 
a flat picture-book and the text is short. It is the story of a mouse 
who, unlike her family, is curious about the world outside ; she hears 
stories of field and skies from a caged pigeon, but finally, since it is 
pining away, she frees it. Miss Godden, too, has a hint of poetry 
in her prose, and the tale, though slight, is distinguished. 

Those who have enjoyed Eleanor Farjeon’s verse for children— 
she has been writing for 35 years, the publishers say—will be glad 
to see her collected poems in Silver-sand and Snow (Michael Joseph. 
15s.). In her foreword Miss Farjeon explains how “in my youth 
I dreamed of being a ‘ real’ poet, but half-way through my life the 
dream died.” Certainly these gay singing rhymes are not concerned 
with great themes, and they are mostly short, but if it is a mark of 
poetry to imply something larger than is actually said then Miss 
Farjeon has produced poetry of its kind. “Sage for the Scholar, 
And Balm for the Old,” “He’s gone, And I am nothing,” “It 
might lead you to the brink Of—oh well, of anywhere ”—she is 
constantly opening shutters. She is reminiscent of de la Mare and 
of the Elizabethan and folk rhymes she loved so much in youth ; 
and there are enough poems here to be read and reread for years. 

Among reprints appear two Arabian Nights—one adapted by 
Andrew Lang (Longmans. 11s. 6d.) and the other by E. Dixon, for 
one of Dent’s “Children’s Illustrated Classics” (8s. 6d.). Both 
editors have gone back to Galland, the Frenchman who introduced 
the tales to Europe at the beginning of the eighteenth century, but 
it is probable that the Lang will be more to the taste of children, 
for the stories are shorter (and therefore more numerous) and less 
mannered, and there is an explanatory preface. Both, however, 
are handsome books. 

A Rose Fairy Book of Andrew Lang stories is now added to the 
eight available in other colours (Longmans. 10s. 6d.). The Rose 
Book has tales from France, Italy and Spain; and, read after the 
Arabian Nights, gives the feeling of having come home again. 
Lang’s simple stately prose and his sense of the romantic do not 
date ; and this is a pleasant book, except for the pretentiously adult 
illustrations—illustrations so adult, indeed, that the child will prob- 
ably not look at them at all but create his own images of such 
characters as the princess in the dreSs of starlight or the lady who lay 
with a crown of gold and pearls on her head. 

GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 


The Young Idea 


Bunkle Gets Busy. By M. Pardoe. (Routledge. 8s. 6d.) 

Monster Creek. By Kathleen Mackenzie. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 

Galloway Gamble. By John Newsom. (Macgibbon and Kee. 9s. 6d.) 

Crazy Castle. By David Severn, (Bodley Head. 7s. 6d.) 

White Boots. By Noel Streatfeild. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 

Stratford Adventure. By Agnes Furlong. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 

Punchbowl Midnight. By Monica Edwards, (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 

The Perfect Pest. By Glenda Spooner. (Cape. ros, 6d.) 

Veronica at the Wells. By Lorna Hill. (Evans. 8s. 6d.) 

All Summer Through. By Malcolm Saville. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
8s. 6d.) 

Castaway Camp. By M. E. Atkinson. (Bodley Head. gs. 6d.) 


Any parent with a sense of social responsibilty must be seriously 
perturbed at this year’s crop of adventure stories for children of 
about ten upwards. Most of us would, I imagine, expect the books 
we give our children to be in line with the tenets the P.E.N. Club 
lays down for its members, would expect writers “to use what 
influence they have in favour of good will and mutual respect 
between nations,” “to do their utmost to dispel race, class and 
national hatreds.” The influence of too many of the books here 
reviewed is in an exactly contrary direction. 

Agreed, adventure stories often need villains, and of those with 
foreign villains we have Bunkle Gets Busy (villains: Russian Com- 
munists), Monster Creek (villains: “ Estvian” Communists) and 
Galloway Gamble (villains: German Nazis). In each case the 
villains are totally, utterly bad without any mitigation, having pre- 
sumably chosen evil when good was available. “You couldn't 
be so awful as to want them to go back to that dreadful place and 
be brought up Communists and wicked,” says a child in Monster 
Creek. The question that arises is whether it is proper that children 











BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 
* For girls 


Noel Streatfeild 


** Noel Streatfeild at her very 
best, dealing this time with ice 
skating. Her writing, as usual, is 
delightful, her characterization 
first class and .she introduces 
ae excitement and drama based, as 

en always, on events that could 
happen to anyone.”—ERIC LEYLAND 























* For boys 


Ralph Hammond 


ISLE OF STRANGERS 


‘An exciting story of the sea in which 
the author of Cocos Gold tells how 
a young boy sailed single-handed 
across the North Sea. A book to 
thrill any boy—of any age. 








* For boys and girls 
Monica Edwards 


PUNCHBOWL MIDNIGHT 


The story of a young calf that escapes and joins 
the wild deer which are ruining the crops and of 
the plan to recapture it without 
shooting the deer. Besides telling 
a most exciting story, the author 
gives a realistic picture of the 
daily life on a farm. 

Each of the above is illustrated 8s. 6d. 











* For younger children 


Snow Bumble 


MAGDALEN ELDON 


Further adventures of the honey- 
coloured Pekinese, Bumble, in which 
we read how he is snowed-up in the 
Tree House where he spends the 
winter. A delightful story with 
illustrations by the author on every 
page. 7s. 6d. 








Collins Magazine Annual 
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and the best value for money.” 
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—or, indeed, any of us—should be induced to look on any whole 
group of people as deliberately and consciously bad. John Buchan, 
the master of this type of story, certainly acted otherwise. His 
villains were shown as serving what they believed to be right, and 
often his heroes (Hannay and Sandy in Greenmantle, Hannay in 
The Four Hostages) were momentarily inspired by the enemy vision. 
The final victory, then, was not only the victory of a superior cunning 
but of a superior faith, and the struggle was considerably above 
the moral level at which it remains in these children’s books, that 
—if one discards the frills—of superior thuggery. In Galloway 
Gamble the Intelligence Officer father blows up a seaplane with all 
the enemy in it ; in Bunkle Gets Busy, Bunkle knocks out the Russian 
with a flying tackle and sits over him with a stone ready to conk 
him ; and though no violence takes place in Monster Creek, the 
goody-goody self-righteousness of Our Side is nauseating. Far from 
engendering “ mutual respect between nations,” all that is likely to 
result is an impenetrable curtain of fear, hatred and contempt. 

It might be argued, then, that home-made villains are better, and 
this Crazy Castle provides in the shape of some gipsies. But again, 
these gipsies are not human beings, demanding, as human beings, 
respect on any level whatsoever. They are horse-stealing child- 
beating villains with no spark of humanity, It cannot be right that 
children should be encouraged to look on any other human beings 
as pure rat. One could quote innumerable Victorian books in which 
villains, although more than adequately villainous, are still shown 
to be motivated by humanly comprehensible impulses. 

Let us move on to the more domestic books whose writers would, 
I am sure, be appalled at the suggestion that class hatred was one 
of the things their books could engender. This is certainly not 
what the author intended in White Boots, a skating story, when 
poor little Harriet’s greengrocer parents and shabby clothes must 
be disguised to make her acceptable to Lalla’s rich snobbish aunt. 
Now when Charlotte Yonge wrote The Pillars of the House, it was 
probably necessary to make the point that trade was not ignoble. 
It seems unlikely that many people believe it is today, and to intro- 
duce an incredibly snobbish aunt to draw attention to the possibility 
that it may be so regarded is surely to draw this point of view to 
the attention of children to whom it would not otherwise have 
occurred. 

It must, however, be admitted that the best of all these books are 
still White Boots, which will certainly be as popular with girls as all 
Miss Streatfeild’s others, and Bunkle Gets Busy-in which the children, 
wandering alone through France, show a degree of intelligence and 
nous far above any of the others; with better villains D. Pardoe 
would be a very good adventure writer indeed. 

Of the more innocuous books, I can recommend Stratford Adven- 
ture, about a party of grammar-school children getting mixed up 
with a thoroughly original forged manuscript mystery ; Punchbowl 
Midnight, a sensible book with horses, much technical farming 
detail and a calf that runs wild with the deer; The Perfect Pest, 
a wholly horsy horse-story about the dévote five-year-old daughter 
of the tough horse-coping farmer; and Veronica of the Wells, a 
book for older girls about the Vic-Wells ballet school, marred by the 
need to translate struggling artist Jonathan Rosenbaum into baronet 
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Sir Jonathan Craymore. Possible at a pinch are A// Summer 
Through, holidays on a farm and by the sea, and Castaway Cam 

some rather muddled and unclimactical camping in Scotland . 

And if you should ask me about the literary value of any of these 
books, I should have to admit that in all cases it is precisely nil, 
MARGHANITA Laskr 


Books With Pictures 


Famous Paintings: An Introduction to Art for Young Peo 
By Alice Elizabeth Chase. With a Foreword by Sir Gerald Kelly 
P.R.A. (Macdonald. 18s.) 

Children’s Fashions in the Nineteenth Century. 
(Batsford. 7s. 6d.) 

The Story of the Christmas Card. 
35. 6d.) 


HERE are three books, each of them very attractively illustrated, 
and carefully graded as to price, which should appeal almost equally 
to children and to their parents. Miss Chase’s book is specifically 
written for children, but, as Sir Gerald Kelly remarks at the end of 
an excellent little foreword, “ Let parents look at it too!” It con. 
tains 172 reproductions of famous paintings and sculpture, 50 of 
which are colour plates. The book has been designed by Adprint 
in collaboration with the Chanticleer Press, with text and plates 
printed in Holland, and is published simultaneously in this country 
and America—all of which has resulted in a charming volume that 
should provide a stimulating introduction to art for young people 
and, in these times, is cheap at eighteen shillings. Miss Chase catches 
the eyes of readers of all ages by ingeniously grouping her repro- 
ductions on facing pages according to subject-matter, taking us from 
the cats, birds and children of Hogarth to those of Goya; froma 
railway train by Turner to Monet’s Gare St. Lazare ; from Diirer’s 
St. Jerome to Carpaccio’s St. Ursula ; and from Van Gogh's “ Por. 
trait of the Artist” to self-portraits by Rembrandt, Chardin and 
Vigée-Le Brun. It is an absorbing book with an unpretentious com- 
mentary and some instructive comparisons. 

Mr. Laver’s method in his brief introduction to Children’s Fashions 
in the Nineteenth Century is likewise simple and informative. He 
gives a succinct history of the development of children’s clothes 
within the period and leaves the numerous illustrations, taken from 
contemporary periodicals such as The Ladies’ Magazine and Les 
Modes Parisiennes, to point the moral and adorn the tale. Little 
girls of today who survey this melancholy parade of cramping 
* pantalettes,” petticoats, crinolines and bustles will probably cast a 
pitying smile on their straight-laced Victorian predecessors—who 
look like mincing and affected little wax-works in these prettily- 
coloured plates. 

The Story of The Christmas Card is small enough to go into a 
stocking and should give pleasure to almost anyone who finds it 
there. An adult will appreciate the sidelights which it throws on 
Victorian social history, while a child can enjoy the many repro- 
ductions of the cards in Mr. Buday‘s collection. In one of them 
a stretch of snowy country turns into a portrait of Father Christmas 
if you hold the book sideways—and this is only one of the indica- 
tions in these pages that Victorian children, despite their awkward 
clothing, were given a Christmas they could enjoy. D. H. 


By James Laver, 


(Odhams, 


By George Buday. 


Minority Writes 


WE the foo minor poets, we 

(And let’s be facetious, call it wee) 

Are humble enough, God knows, God knows. 
Perhaps we ought to have written prose, 

Not written at all, not tried to sing, 

To fly, with a chicken’s voice, its wing, 

Stayed dumb, dumb clucks with beaks agape 

At the birds of paradise whom we ape, 

We poetasters, also-rans, 

We, with not even ourselves for fans. 

But if we met our deservéd fate 

How would they know that the great were great ? 
You can’t have a Leader without the led, 

You can’t have a sandwich without the bread, 
There must be a minus to show off the plus, 
You can’t have Shakespeare unless you have us— 
And you can’t have us unless we write 

So we're going on writing, friends. Good-night. 


JusTIN RICHARDSON. 
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Illustrated Trevelyan 


The Eighteenth Century, Volume Three of the Illustrated 
Edition of G. M. Trevelyan’s English Social History, was 
published on Monday. It is a really beautiful book, and 
many will think it the best in the series so far. 

For anyone who loves his native land, The Eighteenth 
Century will be the ideal Christmas present. 21s. net 


Lang’s Fairy Books 


Ten of Andrew Lang’s Fairy Books are available this 
Christmas in the new, illustrated edition. They are the 
Rose and Arabian Nights (both just published) and the 
Blue, Green, Red, Yellow, Orange, Olive, Crimson, and 
Violet. Each costs 10s. 6d. net except Arabian Nights, 
which is lls. 6d. 
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Pleasures AA Ap SERIES 


are a delight to the eve as well as entertainment for the mind. 


Their subjects are chosen for ‘thet interest to every Man of woman 
pleasures of life to the full. 


ach 15s net 


DRINK 


mnoisseurs in Britain and an epicure 


whe wane’ oy the 


FOOD 


Andre Simon, doyet f wine cc 


of we orld renown has given all those w appreciate good food and 


good wine the perfect gilide to both. 


“ Both volumes, beautifully illustrated with colour plates, have been 
pet up in a desk container (30s While DRINK ranges over the 
whole subject of drinking through the ages and its social significance, 
FOOD exp he culinary art in all its phases.”—Daeily Telegraph. 
WOMEN by C. Willett Cunnington 
* All the chapters are rewarding. Men may learn much from them 
and perhaps women may learn something too, if they do not know it 
already The book harmingly produced, has an excellent index and 
# full bibliography and forms a notable addition to the ‘ Pleasures of 
Life James {> aver in the Spectator. 


For Boys and Girls 


BBC CHILDREN’S HOUR ANNUAL 
Introduced by May EB. Jenkin 
10s 6d net 


Edited by Peggy Bacon 
“Excellent value Field. 


“Entertaining succession of stories, articles | 


and pictures.” 
—The Scotsman 


“ Gaily il} strated. » 


Good Housekeeping. 


BURKE + LONDON 





























JOHN MURRAY 


U.N.O. 


and War Crimes 


VISCOUNT MAUGHAM 
Postscript by 
Lord Hankey, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 


When anyone of the legal eminence of Lord Maugham, 
a former Lord Chancellor and an authority on Inter- 
national Law, condemns the basis of the Nuremberg 
Charter, he should command wide attention. It is 
the authors’ joint opinion that the new crimes there 
specified can only result in the stigmatising of innocent 
people and, by their enlargement of the definition of 
guilt, will add to the horrors of war. 125. 6d. net 


The ’Possum 
that Didn’t 


FRANK TASHLIN 


The many readers of Mr. Tashlin’s previous pictorial 
satire ‘* The Bear That Wasn’t’’ will also enjoy this 
new fable which is a joyous pictorial satire on the 
bureaucratic mind and its antics in insisting that the 
individual must be dragooned into happiness. 

6s. net 


A reminder list of Gift Books 





Beyond Euphrates Aetobiography 1928-33. 
FREYA STARK. “A brilliant self-portrait that 


cannot fail to hold your interest.’’—Daily Mail. 
Illustrated. -Map. 25s. net 


My Picture Gallery 1886-1901. 


VISCOUNTESS MILNER. 

‘* Will delight the casual reader and provide the back- 
ground serious historians so often lack.’’—Time and 
Tide. Illustrated. 20s. net 


Reminiscences of 


Kingdoms of Yesterday 


SIR ARTHUR LOTHIAN, K.C.I.E., Foreword by 
Compton Mackenzie. ‘ Candidly outspoken, He 
stories of what was 
probably the (I.C.S.).’’—Punch. 
Illustrated. 21s. net 


My First Eighty Years 

ALBERT VICTOR BAILLIE, K.C.V.O., 
Former Dean of Windsor. “ 
impressive thing about this book is the richness of Dr. 


”’__ John O” London's Weekly. 
Illustrated. 215. net 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Happy-Go-Wilkie 


Wilkie Collins: a Biography. By Kenneth Robinson, (Bodley 
Head. 18s.) 


Since, some 25 years ago and on both sides of the Atlantic, an 
urge to “re-valuate” a Victorian man or woman of letters took 
possession of contemporary authorship, there has always been one 
—frequently more than one—eager aspirant to the réle of biographer 
of Wilkie Collins. Trollope (it was argued), Reade, Kingsley, 
Bulwer-Lytton, Charlotte Yonge, Lever, Gissing (not to mention 
such giant perennials as Dickens, Thackeray, the Brontés, George 
Eliot and Meredith—writers admired and therefore studied in their 
own day as well as in ours) have all found appraisers of varying 
merit. Why, then, not Wilkie Collins? Surely the father (or, if 
you insist on Edgar Allen Poe, the uncle) of the detective story, the 
master of sensation, one of Dickens’s few really intimate friends, 
after Dickens perhaps the most widely read of any novelist of his 
day, should be a subject ideally suited to an age sold on murder 
and detection? And so he seemed; with every ingredient for a 
full-length portrait happily available except one—the essential one ; 
the model ; who persistently evaded the probings of the curious, 

This elusiveness of Wilkie Collins as an individual either dis- 
couraged would-be resurrectionists altogether or, canalising their 
opinions of his written work, directed them into critical or biblio- 
graphical, rather than biographical, channels. Prior to the 
courageous emergence of Mr. Kenneth Robinson, who has stuck 
undauntedly to his guns and can now claim a creditable victory, 
only the late S. M. Ellis had tackled on any scale the story of 
Wilkie’s life*; but even his valuable essay, for sheer lack of definitive 
information, admittedly improvises at many points. 

Mr. Robinson has had access to a considerable quantity of docu- 
mentary material not known to Ellis, and very illuminating some of 
it is (especially the letters to the Lehmann family and to Frank 
Arthur and several of those preserved in the great Parrish collection 
at Princeton). ‘To this extent he had an advantage peculiar to him- 
self. But his genuine achievement is to have brought Wilkie to life 
by intelligent sifting and interpretation of evidence, direct and 
indirect, already printed in other men’s letters, in books of reminis- 
cence, in magazine-articles and elsewhere, and therefore accessible 
during the last 40 or 50 years to anyone who took the trouble to 
track it down. 

We now meet Wilkie as he undoubtedly was—a little man with 
a large head and a fine bulging forehead, a lover of life and enjoy- 
ment, a bon-viveur, a being without pomposity or snobbery, who 
treated domestic servants with human sympathy and welcomed 
young writers in search of advice as justifiable claimants on his 
time and attention. Further, we come to know and like him as a 
hater of censorious prudery and, in consequence, with provocative 
light-heartedness, always on the side of transgressors against conven- 
tion and code, provided the wrong-doers were having fun and 
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harming no one but themselves. “I do not like well-conducteg 
young men,” he wrote to his brother, and one knows what he meant 
and likes him for meaning it. © 

It was this mercurial tolerance which endeared him to Dickens 
who—distraught between domestic troubles, histrionic conscious. 
ness of his own fame and dogged pursuit of authorship—found jn 
Wilkie the one friend with whom he could relax, the ideal playfellow 
before whom he need never wear a mask of greatness. And, as Mr 
Robinson well demonstrates, the very qualities which Dickens prized 
were anathema to John Forster, Dickens's jealous impresario, the 
Victorian panjandrum par excellence—possessive, arrogant and 
peremptory. Any enemy of Forster's, we incline to say, is a friend 
of ours. 

For his love of good living Wilkie paid the penalty of years of 
torment. Rheumatic gout attacked his eyes ; and, to calm the pain 
and get sleep at nights, he took laudanum in steadily increasing 
quantities. To this habit (about which he was cheerfully candid) 
Mr. Robinson attributes the (to us) obvious falling-off in his pub. 
lished work from The New Magdalen (1873) onward. “One cannot 
expect a complex elaborately constructed plot to emerge from a brain 
alternately clouded and stimulated by narcotics.” But the decline in 
quality was apparentiy set realised by Wilkie himself nor, strangely 
enough, by his reading puic, for he maintained to the end his 
earning power as a popular nevelist, a fact of which I, at any rate 
was not previously aware. It is astonishing to learn that, with the 
exception of The Fallen Leaves (1879), he never had a failure. Of 
course the enduring triumphs of The Woman in White and The 
Moonstone were not repeated ; but he wrote in 1886 to a friend in 
Australia that, what with syndicated serials, colonial editions, pay- 
ment from Harpers in New York and the basic earnings from Chatto 
& Windus’s three-decker edition for the home market, that 
mechanical, repetitive story The Evil Genius “has given me the 
largest suny I ever received for any of my books before.” 

Well, though the mediocre stories of the last decade may have 
succeeded beyond their deserts, the man who wrote them did not, 
He devoted to them as much careful toil as to the major novels of 
his heyday. He never gave his public less than his best, fighting all 
the time against semi-blindness and crippling pain. 

Mr. Robinson is the first to admit that much of Wilkie Collins's 
personal life still remaifs—probably always will remain—obscure. 
“ He was a master of the story which hangs upon a well-kept secret. 
The steps he took suggests that he wished the story of his own life 
to remain something of a mystery.”” The reasons for thus covering 
his tracks are obvious. Wilkie over many years enjoyed a ménage 
which might nowadays be benevolently regarded as eccentric, but 
in the mid-nineteenth century, save among a few unprejudiced 
intimates, would have been thought outrageous. Had he disclosed 
to posterity any indication of the nature of this ménage in its various 
phases, undeserved social punishment would have descended on the 
daughter Harriet of his faithful friend Caroline Graves by her dead 
or vanished husband, and also on the three children of his own, 
born to him out of wedlock by Martha Rudd (later known as Mrs. 
Dawson). During his life-time he freely admitted paternity of these 
well-loved children, mentioned them in letters to close friends, and 
in his will scrupulously provided for them, as also for Harriet Graves, 
to whom he was devoted. Mr. Robinson summarises the com- 
plexities of Wilkie’s domestic background with restraint and 
sympathy, and points out that chance favoured secrecy in that 
Dickens made a bonfire of all available letters to him, Charles 
Reade’s letter-files disappeared at his death, and neither Charles 
Ward nor Francis Carr Beard seems to have preserved any of 
Collins’s letters, though whether by design or mischance will nevet 
be known. 

We close Mr. Robinson’s warm-hearted and workmanlike book 
with affectionate admiration for its central figure. We thought 
Wilkie was like that; now we know. 

As a postscript two trivial suggestions toward the next edition 
of this excellent work: (i) Should it not be said that Tom Trollope’s 
second wife Fanny was the sister of Ellen Ternan, already referred 
to in connection with Dickens? (ii) Surely Charles Collins's 
enchanting book A Cruise upon Wheels (1862) deserves at least brief 
mention ? MICHAEL SADLEIR. 


* Wilkie Collins, Lefanu and Others. By S. M. Ellis. (Constable. 15s.) 
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OUT TODAY 


Roy Campbell 


LIGHT ON A DARK HORSE 


or, bull-fighter, horse trader, circus performer, literary 


Poet, ROY CAMPBELL has packed several 


Soldie rT, ™ 
critic, and 2 > all 
Here is the exciting story as only he can tell it. 

18s. 


lifetimes into one. 


Thomas Merton 
THE ASCENT TO TRUTH 


important book yet to come from the author of Elected 





The most 
2 sense it is a companion to it, studying the mystical 


18s. 


Silence. In 3 


element in religion and its application to our daily life. 


Joseph V. Walker 


HEALTH AND THE CITIZEN 
A Medical Officer of Health examines some social problems of our 
modern industrial community in relation to the psychological pre blems 


of the individual. ros, 6d. 
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A new novel by ; 


MARGARET KENNEDY 


Lucy Carmichael 


The Book Society Choice for December 


“It is her most accomplished, her wittiest 
and most tender novel.”” DANIEL GEORGE 
(The Bookman). 12s. 6d. 
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A reminder of recent successful novels 


CHARLES MORGAN | HOWARD CLEWES 
A Breeze of Morning The Long Memory 
10s. 6d. 10s. 6d. 
JAMES MAZO 

HILTON DE LA ROCHE 


Morning Journey Renny’s Daughter 
12s. 6d. 12s. 6d, 


Cc. P. SNOW 0. & W. SHEPARD 
The Masters Jenkins’ Ear 
10s. 6d. 15s. 


Maemillan & Co., Ltd. 
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Christmas Books a6 


THE KING’S GUARDS 


Henry Lecce-Bourke 


An authoritative account of the splendid traditions 
and the ceremonial of the Houschold Cavalry and 
the Brigade of ,Guards on State Occasions. 
Illustrated with 60 plates in colour, ett. Bound 
in Buckram. December 10th. 3s. 


THREE ROMANTIC 
COUNTRIES 


DoucGtas GOLDRING 


A delightful volume of reminiscences about travel! 
in Dalmatia, Ireland and Portugal that will take 
the armchair traveller back to happier days when 
life seemed simpler and money went further. 
Hlustrated 15s. 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS 
A. E. CHase 


An introduction to Art for Young People in 
which the illustrations include 50 in full colour. 
“ An ideal book for children of 11 and upwards.” 

Times Literary Supplement. Foreword by Sir 
Gerald Kelly, P.R-A. 18s. 


BACK TO THE 
SLAUGHTERHOUSE 


RONALD SEARLE 


His latest collection of drawings of life at St. 
Trimians and other ugly moments. In the up- 
roarious tradition of The Female Approach and 
Hurrah for St. Trinians! 6s 
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PICTURE COME TRUE 
By Priscilla M. Warner 


Author of BIDDY CHRISTMAS 
(Junior Literary Guild Selection, 1951) 


A charming and unusual story of a girl who wanted to be 
an artist. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


TRUMPETS IN THE WEST 


By Geoffrey Trease 
Author of CUE FOR TREASON, ete. 
The England of 1688, and a boy’s adventures in the world 
of music—and intrigue. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


MIND, PERCEPTION AND 
SCIENCE 


By W. Russell Brain 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, London 
Dr. Russell Brain’s Broadcast Talks are here revised and 
enlarged to form a book of considerable interest to the 
layman as well as the physician. 6s. net 


CALENDARS 1952 
Trees and Flowers (Editor, E. F. Bellingham), 12” x 8}’, 
in colour, 3s. net: purchase tax 2s. 


Alpine Calendar (Editor, R. L. G. Irving); Mountain 


Britain (Editor, Gerald Lacey). Each calendar contains 
27 monochrome illustrations, with Spirax Binding. 
9)” x 7)”, 3s. net: purchase tax 8d. 
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The Price of Revolution 
D. W. BROGAN 


A Brilliant Survey of Violent Changes and their Effects from 
the French Revolution to the Present Day. 15s. net 


After All 


NORMAN ANGELL’S autobiography 

‘Essential to all who desire to study the political history of the 

first half of the twentieth century...enthralling as any novel.’ 
SIR EVELYN WRENCH (Spectator) 18s. net 


America’s Master Plan 


An Informal Report on U.S. Foreign Policy and the Men 
Behind it, by 


JOHN FISCHER 
author of The Scared Men in the Kremlin. 
“Clear, readable and convincing.’ —-Economist 


The Moods of London 


R. J. CRUIKSHANK 


‘Beautifully written, subtle, wise, learned and enchanting.’— 
JOHN CONNELL (Evening News) lilustrated 10s. 6d. net 


12s. 6d. net 


America and the 
Mind of Europe 


A symposium by 


KOESTLER, ARON, 


DE ROUGEMONT and other famous writers 6s. net 
. 

Dance to the Piper 

Ballet Memoirs of AGNES DE MILLE 

As fascinating as Karsavina’s Theatre Street or Isadora 


Duncan's My Life. Illustrated 18s. net 


The New Yorker 
25th Anniversary Album 


‘A really magnificent Christmas present. —PEeTER QUENNELL 


(Daily Mail) 1,000 pictures 30s, net 
Memoirs of 

a Sword-Swallower 

DAN MANNIX 

‘Monstrously diverting. ’—Spectator 12s. 6d. net 


The Devil in Velvet 


JOHN DICKSON CARR 


‘A historical novel of a new and splendid kind, and for sheer 

pleasure | don’t know when I've enjoyed a book so much.’— 

MARGHANITA LASKI (O4server) 

‘Ingenuity of plot, and sizzling suspense.’—New York Times 
12s. 6d. net 





Two witty best-sellers which make ideal Christmas gilts 
r " >. 

The Blessing 
NANCY MITFORD 


The Duke’s Daughter 


ANGELA THIRKELL 
HAMISH HAMILTON 


10s. 6d. net 


12s. 6d. net 
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American in the Near East 
The Phoenix in the Desert. 


Lehmann, 213.) 


By Dunstan Th ympson, 


(John 


THE writer of a travel-book describes either the countries Visited 
or himself. If he is accomplished enough he does the two topethe 
: t 
with a touch sufficiently delicate to sublimate the alien bodies the 
visitor and the visited—to melt them into one atmosphere and create 
a harmonious whole. Mr. Dunstan Thompson has not quite ye. 
ceeded. The countries are there in many vivid flashes, and Mr 
Thompson is there at considerable’ length, but the two have net 
amalgamated. The gap is due partly to the location of his travels—q 
tourist journey through Egypt and Palestine whose main routes have 
been often described—but it is also due to inexperience, a want of 
that sense of proportion which makes the traveller's personal luggage 
seem relatively minor in the presence of the accumulated Orientaf 
past. This is the difficulty that besets the writer whose journeys are 
not prepared with knowledge beforehand. It inclines to journalism 
rather than to literature ; and the difference can be felt at once when 
—in the case of Egypt for instance—we compare the Leisure Hours 
of Lord Edward Cecil, the light and sparkling distillation of years, 
It would be pedantic to wish for such equipment for every travel. 
book: but there is an attitude, a modesty if you will, attainable jn 
the most cursory visit, and the essence of it lies in forgetting the 
importance of those personal attachments which the wise traveller 
will leave behind him when he starts. 

This carping criticism is only made because Mr. Thompson's book 
has qualities fuJl of promise. He has a photographic vividness, not 
only for sights, but for sound and light and movement, and better 
than most authors he succeeds in animating the modernity, the 
brightness and squalor of the Levant today. His images are forceful 
and his own. There is the picture of Jerusalem with “ the shadows 
like fortifications about it”; the streets within thronged vividly 
with life ; “ The cries of the sherbet vendors rang above the evanes- 
cence of their ices; the gold pieces on the tables of the money 
changers winked like touts in the sunshine ; the dogs, goats, camels 
and donkeys stank with heat and labour; the Jews and Moslems, 
Christians and Pagans, neglectful of synagogues, mosques, churches 
and movie houses, busied themselves with food and clothing and 
brief delights. The world thrived in the vaulted passages that gave 
on the Via Dolorosa.” There is the old nun, wiping the window-sill 
with her sleeve while the two young travellers stand before her altar. 
And there are many good single words, the “ black withdrawal” of 
the desert at night, the “ weightless” air, the shadows spreading 
over the sand “ as though springs were flooding underground.” 

By far the best chapter is the one that describes the visit to one of 
the monasteries in the desert; the remoteness, the antiquity, the 
humanity come through, and the two young travellers take their 
place gently in the picture, the discord of their presence smoothed 
into art by a genuine emotion. Mr, Thompson feels the Christian 
poetry of the East. The mosque of Damascus with its centuries of 
bare feet on the great sunlit square does not appeal to him, and we 
feel that here his want of knowledge, and therefore of interest, in 
the patina of history counts. The same may be said of the political 
judgements, so simplified as to be almost slick, yet with a freshness 
of honesty about them. The impact of these things on someone 
whose standard of comparison is ordinary life in America comes 
without offence because of its candour: and yet it is rather boring 
not to have a standard of comparison a little more capacious when 
one travels among the Aladdin caves of history. Mr. Thompson has 
the imagination, and an ear for language. He will give us books 
richer than this one, and perhaps call them by names less solitary 
than the Phoenix, if he continues to travel with keen observation over 
the most frequented highroads of Asia. FrReYA STARK. 


Transatlantic Humour 


The New Yorker Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Album. 
Hamilton. 


famish 
305.) 

Tue difference between English and American humour is not really 
so remarkable as the difference between the English and American 
exercise of it. Generally speaking, English humour is an attribute 
of life, American humour an adornment. Of an intelligent English- 
man it might be said that he cannot be serious for long without 
lightness breaking in, nor funny without a hint of seriousness behind 
it. But when an American is serious, it is no time for jokes. Not 
until the dollar gap or something has been expounded at the appro 
priate length is he prepared to unbutton. Then, if he is giving his 
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ROUND THE RUGGED ROCKS 


“Two hundred and sixty-three pages of satire, ente:iainment and 
racy wit. I bounced in my chair with laughter at the tomfoolery 
of the hero, whose adventures land him in Holiywood.”—Daily 
Mirror. “ His first novel reveals a writer with wit and punch in 
his pen.” Star. 10/6 net. 


THE EAST END OF LONDON 


By MILLICENT ROSE 


“ Miss Rose’s book is a delight. It is a history of the architecture, 
religion, modes, manners, trades, pastimes and personalities of the 
East End. It is erudite, well-ordered and well-written, easy and 
entertaining to read. The illustrations are excellent.”—EDWARD 


Fully illustrated. 31/6 net. 


ARDIZZONE, Sunday Times. 


A LAND By JACQUETTA HAWKES 
WinneR or “Toe SunpAy Times” SpectaL AWARD 


“The dazzling spectacle of a marriage between scholarship and 
imagination transfigures A Land into something like a work of 


genius.” —Spectator. Fourth Impression. Illustrated. 21/- net, 


READING FOR PROFIT 


By MONTGOMERY BELGION 


An important book of guidance on how to organize one’s reading. 
“The best modern guide book of its kind, thoroughly sensible and 
covering a remarkably wide literary field.”—Manchester Evening 
News. 18/- net. 


THE CRESSET PRESS 




















THE LIFE 
AND LOYALTIES OF 


THOMAS BRUCE 
THE EARL OF CARDIGAN 


Lord Cardigan has rescued from what he calls ‘the footnote level’ 
an interesting and very human person of the late Stuart period, a 
close friend of Charles II and James II, who followed James into 
his exile in France. 

Illustrated. 21s. net 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER 


Translated, with an Introduction, by Richmond Lattimore, 
Professor of Greek, Bryn Mawr College 
This is a new verse translation in living language, so that it may 
strike with some of the impact of a new heroic poem in English. 
30s. net 


FUNDAMENTAL 
QUESTIONS 


OF PHILOSOPHY 
A. C. EWING 


An outline work on the theory of knowledge and metaphysics, 
discussing such questions as the place of reason in knowledge and 
life, the problem of evil and the existence of God. p 


18s. net 
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FABER BOOKS 
gift suggestions 


Angry Young Man LESLIE PAUL 
* Please read this book.”—HAROLD NICOLSON: Observer. 18/- 


The Bad Old Days CHARLES GRAVES 


Relive the ‘ Bad Old Days’ of the Bright Young Things and fabulous 
parties and people. ‘A rare and satisfying feast.’—Weekly Telegraph. 
‘None of it is dull.’—Observer. ‘15/- 


Sadler’s Wells Ballet Goes Abroad 
FRANKLIN WHITE 
‘No more entrancing behind-the-scenes picture of the Sadler’s Wells 


Ballet has been painted.’—Manchester Eve. News. Written by one of 
the dancers and photographed by another. With 136 photographs. 25/- 


Main Fleet to Singapore RUSSELL GRENFELL 


This inside story of the Naval war against Japan is ‘a worthy sequel 
to his brilliant book, The Bismarck Episode.’—Birmingham Post. 
‘A remarkable book and a real contribution to history.’—Observer. 

Iilustrated. 18/- 


The Law of the Sea WILLIAM McFEE 


‘A fascinating story, strange, varied and exciting—a book all about 
everything connected with the sea. There is not a dull line in it”’— 
Morning Advertiser. 18/- 


Whistler JAMES LAVER 


‘An intensely interesting book, holding a true balance and witty enough 
even for a study of Whistler.’—Spectator. New and revised edition. 
Fully illustrated. 25/- 


A Doctor’s Odyssey GEORGE SAVA 


‘A fascinating study of a remarkable character—fine and moving... 
well worth reading.’—Queen. 12/6 


Sir Walter Raleigh HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 


* Readers of history, young and old, will be startled, and fascinated, 
by this brilliantly written brief biography—no one will wish to put it 
down.’—Yorkshire Post. Illustrated. 10/6 


The Human Element in Bridge 
EASLEY BLACKWOOD 


The inventor of the famous Blackwood convention tells you how to 
play people as well as your cards. With card-hands. 12/6 


The Culbertson System of Canasta and Samba 


Here for the first time is a system for playing Canasta, with a section 
of the new three-dect Canasta, or Samba. With Spirex binding. 6/- 


Nature Abounding editor E. L. GRANT WATSON 


Any nature lover will delight in this richly varied anthology. The 
new edition also includes C. F. Tunnicliffe’s skilful drawings. 15/- 


The Herb Garden MARY THORNE QUELCH 


‘The curative power of a well-balanced diet as well as the actual 
cultivation of herbs in your garden all go to make this book enter- 
taining and useful.’—Jdeal Home. ‘ Stuffed with fascinating things.’— 
B.B.C. Illustrated. 12/6 


Cooking from Scratch KATHLEEN LE RICHE 
‘One of the most unusual cookery books I have read—answers all 
those cookery questions you’ve hated to ask because you felt you ought 
to know.’—Daily Graphic. The witty, readable story of how a tyro 
transformed herself into a Cordon Bleu. 21/- 
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mind to it, he can be funny indeed ; there is no mistaking it.» But 
English humour is easily mistaken, being, as it were, thrown in, 
at unexpected times and in unexpected places. 

Naturally this difference was less noticeable when the elderly 
Punch and the infant New Yorker began to be regarded as the 
national custodians of humour, for in their professional motley both 
sides were taking it seriously. The comparison then usually made 
was between the old-fashioned English joke with a literary explana- 
tion, for which a picture was merely an embellishment, and the 
new-fashioned American one with a pictorial explanation comic in 
itself. The former style, associated in most people’s minds with du 
Maurier, had its advantages, however greatly derided by all our 
Nil-admirarians whose motto is so strictly confined to their own 
country. The pictures gave the social historian a complete record 
of the period ; the independence of the words made them quotable, 
and so allowed the joke, if good enough, to pass into the language 
Indeed, it might be said to have exhibited once again the English 
way of combining seriousness with humour, just as the other type 
of picture-joke was characteristic of the American habit of sticking 
strictly to business. 

For this reason old fogies (to being one of whom I become more 
reconciled every day) have regretted the recent transfiguration of 
“Punch or the London Charivari™ into “Punch or the London 
New Yorker.” No doubt the previous assimilation of so much 
American dance-music, American crooning and American slang into 
the English system had made it necessary, if it were to maintain 
its Claim to be a national institution ; but the style remains alien 
The New Yorker not only does it with a better grace, but does it 
more natural. In the result its shaggiest jokes remain a comment 
on American life, whereas most Punch jokes today, however funny, 
have no life outside themselves. It may be, of course, that the 
American possession of both an “A” and an “X” licence makes 
for greater freedom than can be enjoyed under a “ U ” protectorate. 

This album presents a thousand or more of the 20,000 drawings 
which have appeared in The New Yorker's 25 years of life. Pre- 
sumably they are the best, but the best is very good indeed. One 
of the recurrent themes is that of the American matron in her get- 
together mood, which brings a literary or dramatic society into every 
little township. See her in 1935. Surveying the uplifted hands, 
she says, “ The vote is now fifteen to one that we deplore Mussolini's 
attitude. I think it would be nice if we could go on record as 
unanimously deploring Mussolini’s attitude.” Or see her on any 
night in the local hail, making an arch appearance between the 
curtains: “Enough of Prologue! Now let's have the play! The 
pageant of distinguished Bergen County Women is under way! ” 
The Commuter, middle-aged wife on knee, saying, “ Martha, my 
secretary doesn’t understand me”; the Greenwich Village spinster 
earnestly declaring “I would have given myself freely to Walt 
Whitman”; the owner of the Dumb Blonde whispering to a friend 
“ Sometimes I get the feeling that she is trying to tell me something ” 

all these are true both to American humour and American lite. 
But even with the best intention of recommending the album it is 
unfair to separate the words from the pictures. If the food situation 





The gardening book for those without gardens 


Window-Box 


& Indoor Gardening by XENIA FIELD 


“ A book to give for Christmas to all those flower-lovers 
who are condemned to live between bricks and stones; a 


book that will bring a touch of the country into the town.” 
—V. SACKVILLE-WEST in the OBSERVER 


* Few books have dealt with this type of gardening in detail. 

Xenia Field’s book covers the subject so fully you can hardly 

It gives the best small-scale gardening tips I have 

Part of the delight of the book is that much of the 
DAILY MIRROR 


£0 wrong 
yet seen. 


brain-work is done for you.” 


With 16 illustrations, 10s. 6d. 
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leads anyone to fear that his Christmas will not be as merry ag hig 
cards anticipated, let him buy it for himself, and laugh, and grow 
fat. Thurber's dog, coming broodingly in from time to time, is as 
Dolly Clandon said of Finch’s face, a feast in itself. A. A MILNE. 


For the Uninitiated 


The Apple and the Spectroscope. By T. R. Henn, (Methuen; 


12s. 6d.) 

AT most universities the doctrine is given lip-service that the scientist 
needs humanising, and the humanist to be told something of what 
science is about ; but at very few are steps taken to carry the doctring 
into effect. At Cambridge, however, under Sir Lawrence Bragg (ag 
at Harvard), the scientists are being initiated ; and here are lectures 
delivered by Mr. Henn, whom most readers know by his Yeats 
designed to offer to the scientist another way of looking at things, 
namely through the medium of poetry. The job has been be vutifully 
done. The scientist is lured by the use of a few terms he feels 
at home with, such as anode and kathode and particles of electrons 
streaming across into .considering quite compiex problems of 
imagery. A little mathematical notation is brought into play, not 
enough to worry the layman, but tending to assure the scientist that 
the ground he is asked to tread is not, after all, so unfamiliar. 

These things disappear as the lectures go on, till we are involved 
in a really literary discussion, a little simplified perhaps in com- 
parison with what adepts rejoice in, but without ever a hint that the 
lecturer is talking down to his audience. And at the end Mr. Henn 
further encourages his listeners by telling them that they need not, 
as scientists, modify their mental processes when approaching litera- 
ture, since they bring to it “logical habits of thought, a refusal 
to accept without demonstration, a general precision of approach.” 
Altogether an encouraging book ; without pretending that it is easy 
to understand poetry, it shows how the rugged mountain path can 
and what rewards await the climber when he approaches 
the top. A generous and humane course of lectures, which should 
enable a great many people to whom poetry, has meant nothing to 
like it, and those who already like it to assimilate it better. 

Mr. Henn asked his hearers to consider the copies of various 
poems he handed out to them, namely “ The Twa Corbies,” “A 
Valediction Forbidding Mourning,” “To His Coy Mistress,” “A 
Slumber did my Spirit Seal,” “ The Sick Rose,” “ The First Sermon” 
(from “ The Waste Land "’), Yeats’s “ The Stare’s Nest " and “ Before 
the World was Made,” two passages from Shakespeare (Shakespeare 
having been killed dead at schools for most of his hearers), two 
passages from the Bible, the Atticus “ exemplum”™ from the Epistle 
to Dr. Arbuthnot, and Mr. de la Mare’s “ The Scribe.” It will be 
seen that he did not avoid the puzzling. There are four illustra- 
tions: Blake’s “ The Sick Rose” and “ Pity,” Crome’s “ Thistle 
and Water Vole” and Holbein’s “ Ambassadors.” The book con- 
cludes with short surveys as a background to English literary history, 
with two maps showing thé 'chiefycurrents of European influence. 
There is a reading list at the end. 

The question will be asked: ‘Can this job really be done? The 
lectures seem to have evoked interested discussions, and it is to be 
hoped that the audiences will read the book. There is a great deal of 
thought in it, and though the great erudition is lightly handled, it 
takes more to absorb it than can be accomplished in a few lecture 


slimbea 
be climbed, 


hours. But of course the job can be done. Scientists after all are 
human beings; their subject may deal with how things happen, 
while the technologist is concerned to make things happen: but 
after all the important thing is to know why we want to know, and 
why we want to make things happen. As Mr. Henn shows, the 
scientist, too, has to make use of metaphor and imagery, even when 
dealing with things that can be measured and weighed ; he, too, in 
the higher reaches has to be fully imaginative. The language of the 


oO 


poet is neither so precise nor so universal as that of the mathe- 
matician, but they are not worlds apart. ‘It might be thought that 
been better to take simpler poems, works that seem 


it would have 2 
more evidently to touch the obvious problems of our lives; yet on 
consideration it would seem better to hurl the scientist deep into the 


world of the poet, to shelve immediacies and get to the heart of the 
That there is a mystery at that point Mr. Henn does not 
attempt guise ; there is much that we don’t understand about 
how a poem or a tragedy works upon us, and this fact he places 
unhesitatingly before the sciéntist, asking him to face other mysteries 
as well. By now it may be hoped that it is clear that this is 4 
book not for the scientist alone, but for anybody who believes that 
the reader, makes him a more complete man 
BoNAMY Dosrcé. 
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Lands & Peoples 
FRANCE M. E. GARNETT 
HOLLAND GERMAINE KING 
SWEDEN G. M. AsHpy 
SWITZERLAND Rupert MaRTIN 





An attractive new series introducing younger readers 
to the countries of the world. Each book is written 
from first-hand knowledge and deals with the history 
of the country, the life of its towns and villages, 


and the work and pleasures of its people. 


Each contains a map, an appendix of useful factual 
information, four fine colour plates and nine photo- 


graphs. Each 6s. 6d. vet 





ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK 
































Christmas Books for Boys and Girls— 
A Dream of Sadler’s Wells 


LORNA HILL 
The story of Veronica’s struggles to gain admission to the femous 
Ballet School. Jilus. by EVE GUTHRIE. 8/6 net. 


Veroniea at the Wells 
LORNA HILL 


The sequel to the above which tells how Veronica achieved fame at 
Covent Garden. Jllus. by EVE GUTHRIE. 8/6 net. 


The Years of Grace 
Edited by NOEL STREATFEILD 


The ideal book for the “ between age” girl. Sections on YOU, 
YOUR HOME, LEISURE, SPORT and CAREERS. Illustrated by 
leading artists. 15/- net. 


Boy’s Book of Hobbies 
Edited by CARLTON WALLACE 


Every boy who likes to make and do things will treasure this useful 
book. Fully illustrated. 12/6 net. 


Schoolboy’s Peecket Book 
Edited by CARLTON WALLACE 


A handy reference book, packed with information. (Schoolgirls will 
Cnd it useful too!) Illustrated. 5/- net. 


From all Booksellers 


EVANS 








Choose your Presents 
GOERING 


Marshal Without Glory 


The troubled life of Hermann Goering by 

EWAN BUTLER and GORDON YOUNG (15/-) 
The full biography on which the B.B.C. Home broadcast of 
Nov. 20th was based, (Many illustrations). 


NEIL PATERSON 
And Delilah (10/6) 


“Nine stories polished enough to have been told by Maugham 
himself.” Time. 


Novels also available; 


The China Run (s/) 

Behold Thy Daughter (10/6) 
ERIC SHIPTON 

Mountains of Tartary (20/-) 


This new book by the famous Everest climber is set amongst the 
unfamiliar mountains of Sinkiang, where Shipton and Tilman 
encountered a storm, worse than anything they had ever meq 
on Everest. (23 pages of illustrations). 


MORMONS 
Family Kingdom 


SAMUEL W. TAYLOR (12/6) 
The exciting account of life in the household of a Mormon who 
continued to maintain six wives after ‘plurality’ had been for- 
bidden by law. “A continuously fascinating story, told with 
wit, warmth and much wisdom.’ The Saturday Review 


BRUCE BELFRAGE 


One Man In His Time 


The autobiography of BRUCE BELFRAGE (12/6) 

“The brightest book of broadcasting reminiscences which I 

have read for a Jong time.” TED KAVANAGH 
MONICA HUTCHINGS 

The Special Smile (12/9 


“In her own affectionate way Monica Hutchings describes the 
Wessex she loves and the people she knows there.” 
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: SIR RODERICK JONES (25/-) 
“A great story it js.” EDWARD SHANKS, Daily Graphic 
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Book (2nd series) 
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100 puzzles (with solutions) Reprinted from the Scotsman— 
one of the most famous ‘Crosswords’ in the world. 


The Publishers are Hodder & Stoughton, Warwick Square, London, E.C4 
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An Artist in Society 


The Second Burst. By Sir Alfred Munnings. (Museum Press, 258.) 


Wirn characteristic verve and disarming candour Sir Alfred Mun- 
nings continues the reminiscences of his first volume which was 
chiefly concerned with his youth, apprenticeship, and early intima 
tions of success. Here he dips into the years between the wars, 
whose tide of success was assured by his election as A.R.A. in 1919 
and his portrait of the Prince of Wales in the saddle, the third and 
last volume promising a recapitulation of his explosive period as 
President of the Royal Academy. 

Gusto is an immense virtue, Max Beerbohm has declared ; and 
it is the gusto of these racy impressions, naive. asides, snatches of 
song, and the crumpled contents of his pocket which lends savour 
to a scrap-book that is all by fits and starts and nothing long. 
His memoirs, indeed, are as formless as Orpen’s, and one might 
note other points of resemblance between the two in a mercurial 
temperament, a jaunty manner disguising extreme sensitivity to 
impressions, as well as a like enjoyment of life’s pleasures and un- 
common skill in depicting them. The author, of course, is a country- 
man born and bred who likes to see himself in the character of 
Mr. Sponge ; but it is not difficult to visualise him seated between 
Garrick and Reynolds—or perhaps Foote, for he is very partial to 
gay dogs and players—entertaining the Mitre company, without, 

rhaps, making any notable contribution to the discourse. 
fn the eighteenth century, he would no doubt have specialised in con- 
versation-pieces—* After the Ball” is one of the happiest examples 
of this earlier manner reproduced here—and Boswell would certainly 
have contrived to figure in them. Yet, though Sir Alfred would have 
supported all Johnson’s most insular prejudices, loudly applauding 
his “ Painting, Sir, can illustrate, but cannot inform,” the old lion, 
one suspects, would have grown restive with increasing awareness 
that no two men can monopolise table talk at the same time. But 
even he might have been mollified by one of those ballads the 
author delights to declaim with fervour in company, such as the 
lines prompted by the sight of his dogs blinking in the firelight 

The wind in the chimney rumbled loud, 
And one of them nodded twice 


One of them nodded again and again, 
The othe one dreamt of mice ; 
And they nodded then with never a care; 
Not one of them even saw 
he ghost appearing behind the chau 
And gliding across the fi ' 
The M leed is his sp home. Nevertheless, wigless but 
t eas the Zoflanys d de Wildes o e ¢ k. Sit 
Alfre kes ve we A is VO e ¢ And it is r 
ne < < ¥ v. that he st have re Cc Y i Ss Ss 
im s Ss a gow rere Stace oO sentences ‘ STeC ec ses 
I s x cS ir, of | peerage §s 7wW < eeches 
s 1¢ s studio saddle-horse, of days on Exmoor and n ents at 
the Che!s¢ Arts Ba ol p wes wckevs, gre Ss ag Va dpOonGS 
We t has pleased him to record them, and perhaps his friends 
will not mind that they are lightning impressions, for he never pene- 
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trates, never illuminates for us a character he has known, bej 
content like Monet to be “all eye.” And it is with the surest & 
the nicest appreciation of values, that he has recorded the English 
scene in the best of his paintings and water-colours which—all windy 
utterances forgotten—will be rediscovered, one must believe, bya 
distant generation after a due period of neglect. Among the unseleg. 
tive collection of monochrome plates one alights again with pleasure 
on the long gleaming Procession of Ascot, the luminous water. 
colours of riders moving through chequered glades, the exuberant 
paintings of gypsies, and such unconsidered notes as that of the 
Aga Khan scribbled with wit and relish on a scrap of card. 
His art is his monument; and so long as there exist liberal 
minded men of judgement unblinded by prejudice, it wil endure, 
NEVILE WALLIS, 


The Whiteness of the Whale 


The Spirit Above the Dust. By Ronald Mason. 
18s.) 

Melville’s Early Life and “Redburn.” By William H. Gilman, 
(New York University Press: London, Cumberlege. 40s.) 


( John I chmana, 


Wuen Moby Dick began to be widely read, in the nineteen-twenties, 
some ten years after its rediscovery, the verdict of the American 
journalist who called the world’s attention to it—that it was the best 
sea-story ever written—did not seem wide of the mark. It certainly 
has qualities to capture readers, who have left Marryat and Dana 
behind them in the schoolroom. But now that Melville's book hag 
taken on so different a character for a succeeding generation, it is 
important to know whether it has, in reality, more and deeper mean 
ings to which its earlier readers were blind, or whether Mr. Mason 
and others who have written about Melville in the last ten years are 
interpreting the overtones which are patently present in the book in 
the light of their own preconceptions. Were we just too obtuse in 
the twenties to recognise the transcendent whiteness of the whale, 
or is Mr. Mason reading values into the book which are not there 
when he finds in it “a close examination of universal society in 
terms of religion” ? According to him, it is not relevant whether 
it was or was not Melville’s purpose, instinctive or deliberate, to 
compose “a creative myth, embodying a significant reflection of the 
profoundest human preoccupations.” What matters is that he did so, 
It is possible, he says on another page, that the Pequod, to Melville, 
meant America. “Certainly.” he claims, “his crew and its hier- 
rchies are most faithfully representative of the great nation, from 
he cream of Nantucket seamanship on the quarter-deck to the 


subject-race harpooners at the mastheads and the negro slave in the 
cabin.” But this is surely just what one would expect to find on 
1 whale It is more probable still,” persists Mr. Mason, that the 
Pequod means the civilised workd, # out on a deadly conflict with 
ull the terror and malevolerfte “that civilisation has tried, but is 
unable, to destroy.” But, not content with this second shot, he 
withdraws behind a spray of dazzling verbiage, describes a slow 


circle round his bailed reader, and suggests that even more probably 


still the Pequod just meant the Pequod, “in unsleeping chase after 
the White Whale. And what the White Whale might ultimately 
mean,” he continues, “or the Pequod, could rest for Melville im 
dormant abeyance until the tragedy could play itself out and the 
nyth, which is the symbol in creative action, could point its own 
way to its ulterior significance.” Well, nothing could be fairer, or 
more inconclusive, than that. In another place, however, Mr. Mason 
elaborates another and less implausible theory that the characters 
in Moby Dick stand for different constituents of Melville’s own 
personality. 

Now, with the possible exception of the first, or political, 
hypothesis, none of these conjectures is absolutely foreign to Mel 
ville’s cast of thought, though there is no evidence that, at least 
at this point, his symbolism was ever deliberate. The human mind 
is sO constituted that those things which rouse the deepest emotion 
in us frequently do so because of their associations with matters 
not present in our thoughts. So no doubt the pursuit of the White 
Whale was connected, for Melville, with other searches, among 
them perhaps the quest for religious certainty, and drew some of its 
emotional strength from that association. But to read Moby Dick 
in the light of Mr. Mason’s theories is seriously to misread it. Fot 
just as its secondary meanings, if they exist, were hidden from the 
author, so they will work most effectively on his reader if he accepts 
the book for what it purports to be—a sea-story with overtones 
and discursions drawing on a wide field of reading—and lets tt 
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CASE LORE 


or Leaves from the Notebook of a 
Professional Accountant by ERNEST 
EVAN SPICER, F.c.A. Illustrated by 
George Charity. This book deals with 
Income Tax, Sur-Tax, Death Duties, 
Frauds and the Law of Chance. Ina 
novel, readable and humorous way, the 
author discusses important problems 
which otherwise would appear com- 
plicated. It is an essential book that 
will appeal to all. The author is a 
leading authority on these subjects. 
21/- net. 


Recommended by the 
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by FERGUSON FINDLEY, 
author of “ My Old Man’s Badge.” 
“In swiftness and directness Mr. Find- 
ley leads the field.”— Yorkshire Post. 
“ This is a first-rate American thriller 
. . . will keep you reading until the 


Jast page.” Compton Mackenzie 
9/6 net. 
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affect him as it will. Still more essential is it to forget Mr. Mason's 
theories about Billy Budd before reading the book, for the parallel 
between that simple sailor and Jesus Christ, even if it was present 
in the background of Melville’s mind, cannot be taken seriously by 
anyone conscious of the difference between the Gospels and even 
the most inspired work of fiction. Such a comparison merely 
prejudices one’s enjoyment of the tale. 

Mr. Mason's is a serious and painstaking book, marred by a 
persistent cloudiness of language. It guides the reader through the 
whole cycle of Melville’s works, carefully showing their inter- 
connections and their relation to the events of his modest life. In 
the fecundity of its theorising, it no more than follows the contem- 

»rary trend in Melville criticism. Mr. Gilman’s book, on the other 

and, which he has expanded from the thesis for his doctorate, 
ploddingly pursues some minor details of Melville's life, even to the 
point of examining the passenger lists of the ship on which he first 
crossed the Atlantic in an endeavour to trace the originals of the 
characters in Redburn. His findings are that the book is what 
Melville intended it to be, a work of fiction. In contrast to Mr. 
Mason's possibilities and probabilities, this is a reassuringly sober 
conclusion and one, apparently, which will set several previous 
scholars right. J. M. CoHEN. 


Unrepentant Petainist 


Pétain : Patriot or Traitor? By Sisley Huddleston. (Dakers. 1s.) 


Mr. HupDDLEsTON lived in unoccupied France or in Monaco through- 
out the four years of the Vichy Governments, and took French 
nationality from the Pétain Government. It is to be expected that 
he should now defend not only the late Marshal's sincerity of pur- 
pose, but also the rightness of his choice in 1940. This book is 
mainly an expression and an explanation of this view-point, though 
it is also an account of personal experiences and conditions in Vichy 
France. Mr. Huddleston apparently paid only one brief visit to 
Paris and the north, and that as late as 1943; so he speaks with 
little first-hand knowledge of occupied France, and he sees all 
through Vichy eyes. 

The main elements in a vindication of Pétain became familiar at 
his trial in 1945, and Mr. Huddleston adds little to the case that was 
then put forward. Any apologia is almost inevitably accompanied 
by censure both of the pre-war political leaders who led France 
into war, and of Pétain’s own colleagues, especially Laval and 
Darlan, who receive blame for over-zealous collaboration. It is 
here also accompanied by severe criticism of General de Gaulle, 
for his denunciations of Vichy and for his alliance with the forces 
of Communism after liberation; by criticism of Britain, for such 
incidents as Oran and Dakar; and by attacks on the Fourth 
Republic, which is regarded as “ ramshackle” and “ unworkable.” 
Throughout, it is plainly detestation of Communism which is the 
mainspring of the author’s whole attitude. 

There is, of course, a case for Vichy which was too much 
neglected during the war and which the Gaullists of today are wont 
to emphasise very much more than did the Gaullists of 1944. It 
rests essentially on the material and tactical advantages for France 


PALOMA 
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of having a government which could serve as something of a shock 
absorber between the demands of the Germans and the helpless 
people of France. But it is a case which must be made on grounds 
of sharp realism and not of a rather naive sentimentality. To make 
it it is not necessary to charge the British with excessive Scepticism 
about Pétain’s honour when they decided to attack the units of 
the fleet at Oran rather than to rely on Vichy assurances that they 
would never be allowed to fall into German hands. Had not the 
French Premier just previously sought release from his pledge never 
to make a separate armistice with Germany ? 

Nor is it necessary to pin the blame for all dubious measures of 
collaboration on Darlan or Laval, whilst absolving Pétain himself 
In 1940 the men of Vichy chose a precarious and difficult path : 
and even when the original assumptions of a German victory gave 
way to more hopeful aftentisme, and that in turn to a greater degree 
of semi-independence and relative freedom of action, there remained 
many pitfalls which they did not (and perhaps could not) always 
avoid. But all these were the inevitable consequences of the momen. 
tous decision of June, 1940, which was Pétain’s decision ; and the 
evils of some of these consequences must be included in the balance. 
sheet, along with the probable sincerity of the Marshal in making 
his original decision. 

These evil consequences include the profound divisions and 
malaise of French opinion since liberation, and it is naive of Mr 
Huddleston to hold de Gaulle more peculiarly responsible for these 
than Pétain. It was the parting of the ways in 1940 which was ip 
itself responsible for subsequent recriminations and civil strife. He 
likewise credits the old man with very much greater lucidity of 
mind that he possessed, despite the striking example he gives from 
his own meeting with Pétain early in 1943. (Having spent several 
hours talking with him, Pétain retired for a short nap after lunch, 
and on his return approached Mr. Huddleston with the words, 
“Whom have we here?) During most of the time at Vichy it 
was Pétain’s value as a figure-head and as the focus of a mystique 
which was important: and he had less control over events than 
Laval and the other courtiers who buzzed around the Marshal in 
his moments of lucidity. From the first the astute Laval had seen 
the need for just such a “ statue on a pedestal.” 

The original charges of traitorous conspiracy levelled against 
Pétain were ill-founded ; but is the only alternative to denouncing 
him as a traitor Mr. Huddleston’s hero-worship of him as the 
supreme patriot ? May not the truth be that he was a faint-hearted 
old man, too ready to accept defeatism and the likelihood of a 
German victory, and too old to foresee or to control all the forces 
and tendencies released by the separate armistice that he made with 
Germany? It is surely too much to imply that everyone was 
wrong except Pétain. Davip THOMSON, 


Lone Mariners 


Last Voyage. By Ann Davison: (Peter Davies. 12s. 6d.) 


Tuts is a rare combination of an extraordinary adventure and 
most skilful telling. The story, briefly, is of a man and wife, living 
contentedly until the outbreak of war, and with enthusiasms totally 
absorbed, in the active world of civil aviation. Then, unbelievably, 
they were given no chance to exercise their skills. With theit 
aerodrome near Liverpool requisitioned, they were forced to seek 
another way of life. At first they ran a gravel-quarry and farmed 
a tiny holding, till financial troubles—the recurring theme—lost them 
the quarry. Selling out, they rented an island in Loch Lomond and 
endeavoured to live by its yield. With the confidence of completely 
self-reliant individualists, they learnt the hard way, by a succession 
of failures that would have crushed all hope out of a less stubbom 
or less resourceful pair. Once more selling all they could exist 
without, they bought a neighbouring island in the Loch and started 
again, this time with more success. They were both, as Mrs. Davison 
says, great “ builder-uppers.”~ It was the achieving, not the achieve- 
ment, they enjoyed ; and after a year or two more, by 1947, theit 
restlessness, combined with an aversion to all that State regulation 
implied, set them wandering off once more in search of a life that 
gave scope for their abundant energy and independ=nt ways. — . 

This last dash for freedom began simply enough. They sold their 
island and bought a Fleetwood fishing ketch, a fine ship once, but 
then little better than a hulk needing conversion from track to keel 
Materials were hard to get and prices exorbitant ; months dragged 
into years and money ran out. The ship was mortgaged, and ever- 
worsening financial difficulties grew into nightmares of anxiety and 
of mad vain schemes of making money. When at last the ship 
was ready, she could not be moved till debts were cleared Yet. 
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every week for a year. 
Authentic news reported without 

political bias. Well-informed, thoughtfully treated news that makes 
absorbing reading for those who care about what goes on in the 
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Peter Scott 
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WILD GEESE AND ESKIMOS 
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TURKISH DELIGHTS Marie Noéle Kelly 
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until she could sail, she could earn them nothing with which to pay. 
So the mortgagees foreclosed and a writ was out on the ship. 

Such were the circumstances in which the Davisons, running from 
the law, made their desperate escape to sea. Only those with 
knowledge of ships will fully gaug@ the folly, the illegality apart, of 
setting out, with Cuba first stop, one man and one woman to work 
a 70-foot auxiliary ketch, straight from a two-year spell alongside 
the quay, and with none too much experience. To go without trials 
of new gear—and it was all new—or a sail bent on or a rope 
stretched, with nothing shaken down or shaken out, and no practice 
in handling the ship, was madness of monumental proportions. 
Even their navigational skill, confined presumably to problems in the 
air, had so rusted from disuse that in three days they were entirely 
lost, mistaking Land’s End for Holyhead. 

They met with a midsummer gale; the galley caught fire; the 
engine repeatedly broke down ; sails rent ; anchors and cables were 
lost ; running gear carried away. Below decks all was a shambles. 
The terrible consequences of being pushed beyond limits of physical 
endurance and the exact nature of the end may be left for readers 
to discover for themselves. Only Mrs. Davison survived. 

This could not have been an easy story to tell, and the skill with 
which it has been done is concealed in its candour, humour and 
lightness of touch. Told otherwise, it might have been a rigmarole 
of reckless stupidity and failure. Told Mrs. Davison’s way, it is 
illuminated by truth’s simple explanations and provokes great 
sympathy and great admiration. It leaves much half-said and relies 
with fine judgement upon the reader’s understanding for the rest. 
The selection of detail, the choice of words are masterly, and even 
the one-word paragraphs seem exactly, surprisingly right. Portraits 
of Frank, the husband, and Mrs. Davison herself clearly emerge, 
and make it easy to guess their thoughts and share their feelings. 
The whole book leaves a heartening and memorable impression of 
the heights to which men and women of rare courage and character 
can rise. They endured all that came to them and, entirely un- 
daunted, never paused or gave up. To such as they much can be 
forgiven, the imprudence, the obstinacy and even the unlawfulness. 

G. P. GricGs. 


. . 
Fiction 
The House of Breath. By William Goyen. (Chatto & Windus. 
10s. 6d.) 
A Christmas Party. By Paul Bloomfield. (Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 6d.) 


The Running Child. By Mary Treadgold. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
Heaven and Charing Cross. By Aubrey Danvers-Walker. (Con- 
stable. ros. 6d.) 

Lion in the Cellar. By Pamela Branch. (Robert Hale. 9s. 6d.) 

In the traditionally told novel we are carried along a road past 
scenes and objects laid out in chronological order. Even though the 
road have several traffic lanes, and the cars travel at different speeds, 
even though the reader be transported from one car to another so as 
to allow of different points of view, or of flashbacks, the objects and 
scenes by the roadside will remain in the same order. All vehicles 
travelling in the same direction will pass the church before they 






























By EDWARD GOODMAN 


FORMS OF 
PUBLIC CONTROL 
AND OWNERSHIP 
How has the present structure of Government control 
in industry grown up ? How does it work ? How far 
will it go? These questions for every industrialist 
are answered by this book. Just out 8/6 net 
COMMAND OF THE SEA, 
1919-1945 
By F. H. HINSLEY 
























“ Every event from the Washington Conference of 1921 to the surrender of Hitler's 
Germany, ts ect down clearly and compactly.”—Oxford Magazine. 
“A concise, readable statement of facts.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 7/6 net 
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come to the pub, the pub before the oak tree, the oak tree before 
the cross-roads. 

This is not so with The House of Breath, which is not laid out 
straight in time. Mr. Goyen heaps it up fervently, like an impas- 
sioned bird building a nest with twigs fetched from all four quarters 
of the compass. His aim is to recreate the small Texan town of 
Charity from the memories, the rhapsodies and inspirations of an 
unnamed boy who was born and brought up there. Approach and 
vocabulary are a poet's, the pace is torrential, and the consciousness 
that sings and stammers to us is not always limited to the boy 
Voices, allusions, sense-impressions, music and a constellation of 
visual images, some of them taking shape and meaning only in 
repetition, fuse into a whole so strongly felt and imagined that one’s 
senses are left tingling, and Charity, its river and the people whose 
names, passionately invoked, become at once the names of living 
people, have taken vivid possession of one’s mind. This is a splendid 
performance, both youthful and mature; but it will not suit the 
reader who likes to lean back and be carried along the highway, 

Mr. Bloomfield, in the revised edition of A Christmas Party, is 
also concerned to recreate a microcosm. His hero too seeks the 
answer to a question. “What kin are we all to each other, any- 
way ? ” asked Mr. Goyen’s Aunt Malley. Mr. Bloomfield’s Almeric 
wants to know about heaven. 

“Is everyone there really a child again? Does that mean about 
ten ? Or even younger ? Seven or eight ?” 

The question follows a sermon which has made him apprehensive 

“ He did not feel he wanted to go to heaven in any hurry, to be 
a small boy again before he had tasted the pleasures that were 
apparently exclusive to the moralising grown-ups.” 

Almeric is allowed to taste them, but does not approach the 
answer to his question until, back in the place of his childhood, 
he attends a Christmas party given by a centenarian. I hope no one 
will be scared away from Mr. Bloomfield’s profound but humorous 
short novel by the obvious fact that it is an allegory. He drives 
us by the traditional road, not by automobile, but in a gracious 
landau, and his allegory fulfils the essential rule of working faith- 
fully in the material world. 

At the start of The Running Child Miss Treadgold, too, has a 
past picture to evoke—‘ Her eyes squinted at the pavement in 
concentration as she angled in the lake of darkness that was her 
babyhood "—but she gives us a quick reassurance that our drive will 
soon begin: “She never seemed to notice, though, she wasn't 
wanted at home. Funny unsuspicious little thing.” Emily, whether 
she noticed or not, soon had evidence that her wishes didn’t matter 
to the grown-ups; so, when her friend announced that she was 
going back to the Cornish farm to which both children had beea 
evacuated during the air-raids, Emily decided to go there on her 
own. The story of her flight, of the deserter whose own story 
becomes involved in it, and of the grown-ups whom it affects, is 
simply and straightforwardly told by a writer whose eye is clear 
and whose sense of touch am@ of atmosphere is delicate and precise. 
Once Emily’s journey starts, the reader «is carried smoothly along. 

A sound and workmanlike play, Heaven and Charing Cross, has 
suffered in translation to a novel. All that Mr. Danvers-Walker has 
done is to delay its start and slow its pace. Faced with the need 
to expand twenty thousand words to eighty thousand, he gives us 
a first section in which, conscientiously and not very imaginatively, 
he enters the mind of each character, and there is no movement at 
all. Once the action starts, the story is readable enough: but it s 
nothing like as vivid and effective as the play. A novelist, approach- 
ing his theme in an entirely different way, needs far more material 
than a play can give him. Adding nothing of interest, Mr. Danvers 
Walker has weakened what he set out with. 

Mrs. Branch drives fast and dangerously past mortuaries, abattoirs 
and graveyards to I-won’t-say-where, and, later, Madame Tussaud’s. 


* Now and then, as at a traffic light, she pulls up in order to check on 


her fingers the deplorable personae, fauna and flora of her story. 
(If anyone should wonder at my use of these terms, I refer him 
Roarer, Mossop, Senator, Joan and the activities of Miss Dogtinder.) 
Mrs. Branch’s new charnel-house frolic proves that The Wooden 
Overcoat was no fluke. She shows the same enjoyment of oddily, 
the same humour. “ Imagine,” an undertaker complains about th 
therapeutic qualities of M. & B., &c., “ imagine little old sulphur 
turning on us like that!” But, if she is to approach the eledt 
sisterhood whose names, to avoid offence, I give in alphabetical 
order, Allingham, Christie, Marsh and Sayers, she must attend more 
carefully to construction, and give up writing such a sentence as: 
“ Quite apart from being obliged to pose in so.idiotic an attit 

this was the third similar murder in a fortnight.” It has neither 
grammar nor meaning. L. A. G. STRONG. 
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Quite a number of years ago, when tourists on the continent 
were mainly British, there was exhibited in Milan Cathedral a 
very affecting inscription. It described itself as an Appele to 
Charitables, and it said: “ The Brothers (so-called of Mercy) 
ask some slender Arms for their Hospital. They harbour all 
diseases, and have no respect for religion.” The writer had not 
meant exactly what he had written. His English was much better 
than most Britons’ Italian, but it was not good enough. The 
meaning he desired to ensnare in the network of his words had 
slipped through the meshes. A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
In matters of investment, ignorance is particularly perilous. How 
easily the uninitiated may overlook (for instance) such important 
points as incidental expenses, the impact of taxation, or the 
facilities—if any—for recovery of the invested money in time of 
need. 


On all these questions the Society’s “ Guide for 
Investors” is informative to an encyelopaedic 
extent, and reassuring. May we send you a copy ? 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 


20, BRIDE LANE, E.C.4 
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A 
Christmas 
with 

meaning ! 







Once again, Christmas approaches with all its colour, its 
joys, its reunions . . . and so, The Church Army is seeking 
the coldest homes, the neediest children, the aged sick, the 
lonely in cheerless back rooms . . . and planning to distribute 
“ little extras ” that make just that difference at this time. 
The Church Army asks your kind help, that the greatest 
possible number be cheered and uplifted. Will you please 
send a gift now to The Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, General 


Secretary, The Church Army, ©HURCH ARMY 
55, Bryanston St., London, W.1. oo 























The Line Throwing Pistol 
which made this rescue 
possible, cost £43... 


All Lifeboats are equipped with this 
life saving device. Which can project 
a line 150 yards. 


Help to provide this safeguard 
by sending a contribution how- 
ever small, your contribution 
may save a life. 


<« 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTI 
2, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
The Duke of Montrose. K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M_A., Secretary. 
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“The only woy to have a friend 


/ 
st ts to be one.” EMERSON 
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SF zs Amid the happiness of the coming Christmas, 
will you spare a thought, and if possible a smail 
gift, to befriend our large family of disabled women? 
They are cheery folk who, despite their disabilities, 
make artificial flowers in our workrooms and from their earnings are 
able to contribute towards their keep. There is, however, a gap to be 
bridged between our expenditure for them and our income, and it is 


at this time that many unknown but sympathetic folk become our friends 
and help our work to continue. 


Will you send us a Christmas gift, please? 


Grooms Crippleage 


Dept. 2, Edgware Way, Edgware, Middlesex. 





John Groom's Crippleoge is not Stote aided it is registered in accordance with the 
Netionel Assistonce Act. 1948 
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Shorter Notices 


One Man in His Time. By Bruce Belfrage. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. Bruce BELFRAGE has played many parts, 
but—so universal is a radio audience—it is 
aS a news announcer that he is best known. 
Probably many readers of this modest and 
engaging autobiography will turn first to his 
account of the celebrated bomb which 
exploded at the B.B.C. one evening while he 
was reading the news: what did he actually 
say on that occasion? In his book he lists 
some of the things he didn’t say (despite the 
testimony of listeners) and goes on to explain 
that, in fact, he said nothing that wasn’t in 
the news-script. The author's B.B.C. experi- 
ences cover a much wider range than mere 
news-reading, though that too has its difficul- 
ties, as for example when an otherwise 
innocuous bulletin contains a lurking word 
like Dniepropetrovsk. Belfrage joined the 
Corporation in 1936, and he tells us some 
remarkable things about the inside workings 
of that mysterious body, including a few 
that will not be particularly welcomed at 
Broadcasting House. Just at this time, when 
the question of the B.B.C. charter is once 
more under review, the opinions of a writer 
as sensible and well-informed as _ Bruce 
Belfrage make illuminating reading. There 
is a chapter here which ought to be studied 
by those most nearly concerned with the 
problem. The rest of Belfrage’s story— 
touring the world with various theatrical 
companies, lecturing on Security to units of 
the Royal Navy, playing in films—might 
perhaps be paralleled by other writers. But 
Belfrage obviously brings to every activity a 
likeable and forthright personality, and it is 
this, rather than the events he records, 
which makes the interest of his book. 
K. H. 


House of Commons, 1951. 
1os. 6d.) 


“The Times” 
(Times Office. 


THe new issue of this valuable guide to 
the House follows the same lines as its pre- 
decessors ; there is indeed no very obvious 
way to improve on them. There are the usual 
short biographies, giving (in classic phrase) 
“all the news that’s fit to print” about 
the 625 M.P.s, together in each case with a 
photograph, which may or may not increase 
esteem for the original. That occupies the 
bulk of the volume, but much else is included 
—the voting in each constituency, the various 
party manifestos, and a summary of results 
of all General Elections in this century. 
How closely the present House resembles the 
last is shown by figures indicating that out of 
the 622 Members of which the House con- 
sisted at the dissolution no fewer than 567 
were re-elected ; 29 did not try to be; 25 
were defeated. This is an almost indis- 
pensable reference-book for politicians. 





(Continued from next column) 
date the position had altered and it was now 
proposed to pay in late January, 1952, a special 
interim dividend of 24 per cent., which could 
be regarded as an addition to the total of 
10 per cent. recommended in the directors’ 
report for the year ended June 30th, 1951. 
The report and accounts were adopted, and 
the final dividend of 74 per cent., making 10 per 
cent. for the year, was approved. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


NORTH BRITISH RAYON 
EFFORTS TO INCREASE PRODUCTIVITY 











Tue twenty-third ordinary general meeting of 
North British Rayon Limited was held on 
November 29th in London. Mr. Ernest Walls 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated address :— 

The balance on trading at £281,167 is the 
largest toial this company has so far shown. 
In judging increased company profits at this 


time it is necessary to take into account the 
increasing inflation to which our national 
economy is now subject. The only practical 


factor that can offset inflation is increased pro- 
ductivity One of the greatest enemies of 
increased productivity in this country (the 
comparison in this respect with U.S.A. is 


astonishing) is restrictive practices in the 
factories 
_ SULPHUR SHORTAGE 
As from January the sulphur shortage 
affected us severely and continues to do so, 


We have done our best to deal with the situa- 
tion. As far as I can see at present, if there 
is no further cut, we shall be able to keep the 
whole of our available spinning capacity fully 
employed during the remainder of the present 
financial year. I ought to add that our main 
raw material, wood pulp, is also in difficult 
supply in relation to demand. 

Now I come to what after all is only another 
aspect of the inflation. I mean. of course, the 
post-war cost of replacement of plant In these 
abnormal times the usual rates of depreciation 
cannot provide for replacement when machinery 
and plant. under the inflation, are costing three 
or four times the pre-war price. This difficulty, 
which faces all industrial companies and affects 
every shareholder is exacerbated by the refusal, 
so far, of the taxation authorities to respond to 
the situation So long as this grievance 
remains unredressed British industry is being 
made to suffer a crippling burden. 

The method we adopted three years ago to 
deal with the situation I have described was 


to create a plant replacement reserve. We now 
propose to increase this by no less than 
£80,000, making £120,000 in all. If we can 


continue adding to this reserve at a fairly sub- 
stantial rate for two or three more years and 
if prices do not rise further, we will have 
covered this position adequately as regards all 
future replacements of plant. But | would 
point out that these large sums have been, and 
unless there is a change in the law, will con- 
tinue to be, treated as if they were profits 
available for distribution and so attracting the 
heavy taxation. 


BOARD'S MODERNISATION 
PROGRAMME 

The finances of the company show the same 
progressive improvement as for a number of 
years past. We have a large programme of 
capital expenditure in hand. This expenditure 
is a continuation of the board’s programme 
ruthlessly to scrap all obsolescent plant and 
replace it by the latest improvements we can 
find, also if possible by increase of capacity to 
carry out our fixed objective—the maintenance 
of our relative position in this ever-growing 
industry of viscose rayon yarn production. 

We continue, and if possible will intensify, 
our efforts to improve methods and reduce 
costs, and most of all to increase productivity. 
This is the immediate aim we have set ourselves 
for the year ahead and with the willing co- 
operation of all concerned, I am quite sure 
that we can achieve successful results. 

Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said 
that when the directors’ report was issued the 
limitation of dividends still applied. Since that 


(Continued at foot of previous column) 
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BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL & OVERSEAS) 





LARGER DEPOSITS AND PROFIT 





THe twenty-sixth ordinary general Meeting of 
Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Over. 
seas) will be held in London on December 28th 

The following is an extract from the state. 
ment of the chairman, Mr. J. S. Crossley 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year to September 30th, 1951:— 


The most striking feature in our figures this 
year is the increase of more than £60,000,000 
in the total of our deposits. While this is jg 
part a reflection of general inflationary tep. 
dencies and, in particular, of the sharp rise in 
the price of many of the staple commodities 
which are produced in territories which the Bank 
serves, it also results, in part, from fresh busi- 
ness connections and an expanding branch 
system. Some of the branches which we have 
recently opened have made surprisingly rapid 
progress, and during the year we have opened 
numerous other branches which we hope, in 
time, will show favourable developments, 


In present conditions, with such wide varia- 
tions in commodity prices, we must expect to 
see a sharp fluctuation in our deposit figures 
from time to time, but you will notice that in 
spite of the large increase in the advances the 
liquidity position has been very little affected. 
This increase in advances to customers has 
become more marked in recent months and 
can be described as being well spread over our 
whole branch system. 

The striking increase in our principal earning 
assets has exerted a marked influence on the 
Bank's earnings during the period, and we are 
pleased to be able to report a_ substantial 
increase in the net profit figure after making the 
usual provisions. 


CAPITAL STOCK BONUS 

A capital stock bonus was recently sanctioned 
by the Capital Issues Committee and details 
have been circulated to the stockholders. It 
will be necessary, for the purpose of giving 
effect to this proposal, for you to approve a 
resolution increasing the authorised capital from 
£10,000,000 to £15,000,000, and another 
authorising the capitalisation of a part of the 
reserve fund to permit the issue of one new 
share“to the holders of every £4 of stock. It 
is also proposed to make a call of £1 on the 
“B” shares. This will produce £500,000 of 
fresh money to augment the capital. The result 
of these arrangements will be to bring the total 
capital and published reserve fund up to a 
figure of nearly £164 millions, which is a step 
in the direction of bringing this item into better 
relationship with the fixed assets and with the 
liabilities to the public. 

At the time of writing it is impossible to say 
whether dividend limitation is to be introduced, 
but if this were to happen it might be neces 
sary for us to reduce the nominal rate of divi- 
dend to a figure which would ensure that the 
total amount of dividend received by stock- 
holders did not exceed the figure paid out m@ 
recent years. This would be unfair in the cas 
of our stockholders who have received only 
moderate increases in dividend, while the busi 
ness of the Bank, and its internal strength, has 
gradually been built up 


The figure that now has to be set aside for 
taxation represents a crushing burden. Tax 
tion on such a scale cannot fail to exert af 
inflationary influence over the whole economy, 
While reducing on the one hand the rewa 
for initiative and effort and so discouraging 
production, on the other hand it encourages 
waste and extravagance. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


As I suspected, markets are not finding it 
easy to hold up in face of continuing uncer- 
tainties. Gilt-edged prices, from which in 
present conditions other markets and, 
especially, well-secured prior charges and 
the best industrial equities must take their 
cue, are still slithering. Now and again 
institutional buyers pick up cheap lines of 
stock but most investors are on the side- 
lines and there is no sign of official support. 
Unless we are to have deflation, as distinct 
from disinflation, the present level may well 
prove a reasonable basis for long-term 
investment but I do not forget that stock 
market recessions, like market rises, usually 
go too far before the reverse movement sets 
in. One should be prepared for a longish 
period of dull markets. 


English Electric Financing 


Among the most powerful influences now 
holding down market values is the pressure 
of new industrial financing on investment 
resources. Even the dismal failure of the 
£14,000,000 Lever Debenture issue has not 
deterred other industrial borrowers from 
coming forward with their new financing 
plans. This week the Manchester Ship Canal 
has asked for £5,000,000 on a Debenture 
issue, and there have been other issues run- 
ning into substantial figures on behalf of 
several water companies, The sort of com- 
promise to which many industrial under- 
takings may well be forced by unfavourable 
market conditions is exemplified by the new 
financing carried through by English Electric. 
[his progressive group has _ revised its 
original plans by combining a rights issue 
to the Ordinary stockholders with a private 
placing of Debenture stock. - The rights 
issue, Which is at 55s. and in the proportion 
of two new shares for every seven held, 
seems to me to provide an opportunity of 
acquiring a stake in this company on attrac- 
tive terms. The new shares (nil paid) can 
be bought in the market around 3s. 3d., 
which means that one is buying into the 
shares at 58s, 3d. free of stamp duty and, of 
course, on a smaller broker's commission 
than if one were buying the shares fully paid. 
The current Ordinary dividend rate, which 
is covered by a large margin of earnings, is 
15 per cent., and there would appear to be 
little risk that at least this rate will not be 
forthcoming on the larger capital. Now 
priced to yield rather over 5 per cent. on a 
well-covered dividend the Ordinary shares 
should turn out a good industrial investment. 


Combined Egyptian Mills 


These are gloomy days in the textile share 
market, where prices are being adjusted not 
to the profit figures now being announced, 
which relate to the past periods, but to wide- 
spread expectations of a coming fall in earn- 
ings. While one must not quarrel with the 
market in performing its legitimate function 
of looking well ahead, one is entitled to 
wonder whether in some instances the down- 
ward adjustment of share quotations is not 
being overdone. The fall in the £1 Ordinary 
shares of Combined Egyptian Mills from a 
recent level of 17s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. seems to 
provide a case in point. This company has 


just reported a sharp increase in profits for 
the year which ended on September 30th. 
Trading profits have risen by no less than 
£1,255,000 to a peak of £2,507,000, and net 
profit, after tax, is virtually doubled at 
£872,525, against £442,791. fter providing 
for the service of the Income Debentures 
there is an available balance equivalent to 
earnings of 63 per cent. on the Ordinary 
capital. Very wisely the board are follow- 
ing a conservative distribution policy and 
are content merely to increase the Ordinary 
dividend from 6 per cent. to 8 per cent. It 
might have been expected, however, that the 
shares would hold steady on the strength 
of such excellent figures. Instead, they are 
down to 14s. 6d., at which the yield on the 
8 per cent. dividend is over 11 per cent. 
On earnings the shares are priced to yield 
nearly 90 per cent, In part these high re- 
turns must be attributed to misconceptions 
about the nature of the company’s business, 
which spring from the title of Combined 
Egyptian Mills. This company has no mills 
in Egypt and draws its cotton supplies not 
only from Egypt but from many other 
sources. Shareholders will doubtless wel- 
come their chairman's undertaking that if 
the need should arise steps will be taken to 
rename the company and put an end to false 
fears concerning the assets and the supply 
position. In his statement Sir John Rey- 
nolds naturally draws attention to the recent 
contraction in overseas demand for cotton 
yarn and to the dangers of Japanese com- 
petition. He also reminds shareholders of 
the steep rise which has taken place in assets 
replacement costs. Against these may be 
set the strong reserve and cash position 
which has been built up as a result of con- 
servative dividend policy in recent years. At 
their present level the Ordinary shares 
quoted so far below par look to me a reason- 
able textile speculation. 


No Guinness Bonus 


Brewery companies continue to show 
uneven trading results and a correspondingly 
varying pattern of dividend decisions. 
Among the companies which have succeeded 
in maintaining their trading profits is Arthur 
Guinness, Son and Company, the Dublin 
and Park Royal brewers. On the other hand, 
stockholders get an unpleasant surprise in 
the board’s decision to drop the 4 per cent. 
cash bonus, which results in the total dis- 
tribution being cut down from 32 per cent. 
to 28 per cent. While it is true that the 
chairman emphasised last year that this 4 
per cent. had been paid in special circum- 
stances and would not necessarily be main- 
tained, few stockholders have been prepared 
for a reduction in the total distribution for 
a year which was confidently expected to 
show an increase in profits. The actual 
figures are well up to forecasts, in that profit 
for the year ended September 30th rose from 
£4,521,583 to £4,615,494, after charging 
£347,017, against £257,587, for depreciation. 
Lord Iveagh, the Guinness chairman, ex- 
plains the omission of the 4 per cent. cash 
bonus in terms of the persistently rising 
costs of materials and operation, as well as 
replacement of assets, and the punitive rate 


1951 


of the Profits Tax. Following these results 
Guinness £1 Ordinary units have tumbled 
several shillings to 128s. 6d. They now yield 
4; per cent. and in my view are fully valueg 
for the time being. : 


B.S.A. Capital Needs 


The effects of rising prices and onerous 
taxation are well illustrated in the lates 
figures of the Birmingham Smal! Arms Com. 
pany. By July 31st, the latest balance sheet 
date, this company had used up most of ity 
cash and Tax Reserve Certificates and 
incurred bank borrowings to the extent of 
nearly £550,000. These changes reflect g 
substantial outlay on capital account and 4 
further sharp rise in the group's turnover. 
A special influence was the purchase towards 
the end of the year of the share capital of 
the Triumph Engineering Company, manv. 
facturers of Triumph motor cycles, a trans. 
action which seems to have involved not 
far short of £2,500,000. Against the back. 
ground of these figures it seems not 
improbable that B.S.A. will have to join the 
industrial borrowing queue and raise new 
permanent capital at some not very distant 
date. A sharp increase in profits attests to 
the further growth in the group's business, 
which covers a far wider range of activities 
than the manufacture of guns and rifles, 
B.S.A. has substantial interests in the mak 
ing of cycles, motor cycles, machine tools, 
iron castings, and, through its Daimler sub. 
sidiary, motor cars. Net trading profit 
subject to tax has risen from £1,126,000 to 
£2,110,000, which has enabled the board 
comfortably to maintain the dividend rate 
of 10 per cent. to which it was raised from 
74 per cent. a year ago. This dividend is 
covered by earnings of about 50 per cent. 
In the market slide B.S.A. £1 Ordinaries 
have come down from 41s. 9d. to 37s. 6d, 
at which they are yielding 5} per cent. They 
should now be worth holding. 


A Cheap Brick Share 


Early in October I outlined the attractions 
of the 5s. Ordinary shares of the Yorkshire 
Brick Company when the price was around 
4s. 3d. Today a buyer would have to give 
a few pence more than this but the shares 
can still be bought under par. They seem 
to me to have merit as a lock-up speculation 
now that the brick industry is operating in 
rather more favourable conditions. As aa 
indication of how the company is faring it 
is worth noticing that the board has just 
announced the clearing off of Preference 
arrears by payment of two year$’ dividends, 
bringing them up to December 31st. In the 
report for the year to March 3\st issued as 
recently as October the directors held out 
the hope that these arrears might be paid 


before the next annual meeting. Since that 
is not due until October, 1952, one must 


assume that the company’s earning power 
has already improved and that the outlook 
is being viewed with some confidence, On 
the profit figures for the year to March 3ist, 
1951, earnings on the Ordinary capital, after 
deducting a normal one year's Preference 
dividend, amounted to 14 per cent. Its 
apparent, therefore, that there should & 
scope for a reasonable Ordinary dividend ia 
the current financial year, which should 
make the shares worth at least their pat 
value. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





HRISTMAS IS COMING, the 
geese are getting fat and KING 
SIX Cigars are (1/9d. each), 














————— 


WINTER 


In 


COMFORT 


SMEDLEY'S 


Great Britain’s Greatest Hydro. 
An unrivalled all-season. resort. 
| The Booklet of Smedley’s will be 
| gladly sent on application to 
Manager, Smedley’s Hydro, 
Matlock, Derbyshire. 
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“Pages by Post 
THs unique service for busy clergy, often 
pressed for copy for the local pages of 
their parish magazines, provides 4 pages of 
Home and Missionary paragraphs and a first- 
class address, with no copyright restrictions. 
Dispatched by the 9th of each month prior to 
publication, Write for specimen and details 
to: “Pages by Post,” 
Ifa), Ludgate Square, London, E.C.4 
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The 
SHAFTESBURY 
SOCIETY 


Continues to 

“LOVE & SERVE” 
Throughout the 
Christmas Season 
Please help us 

to meet the 

Children’s Need 





32John St., London W.C.1 


$ Anew 
wouldn't 5 




















Will hap- 

piness at ( tmas 

© a child this 

There are over 3,000 

voys and girls in the 

40 Branches of the Bo 
National Children’s Home. 729 children 
Were received last year, The Yome is 
nation-wide, but not nationalised. 


Please send your gift NOW to The Principal 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 
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GHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.S 
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be prepaid, 
32 letters. 
1/- extra, 


Classified advertisements must 
3/- per line. Line averages 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No. 


PERSONAL 


NCESTORS traced. Crests _verified.— 
LAMBERT AND Raccett, Genealogists and 


Record Searchers, 48, Woodhurst Avenue, 
Watford, Herts. 
RMSTRONG SIDDELEY OWNERS. 


COMPLETE CAR OVERHAULS AND 
REPAIRS BY SPECIALISTS. KEN 17301, 
RCOT MOTORS LTD., 169, FULHAM 
RD., CHELSEA, LONDON, 8.W.3. 
I RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. Founded 
1940. Members everywhere.—Write for 
particulars, 
ANCER Sufferer (51997), poor woman 
/ (48), bed-ridaen and looked after by 
aged mother who has suffered from similar 
malady. Needs help with fees to enter 
nursing-home. Please help us to care for 
her (also hundreds of other sad cases). 
Jewellery accepted and  sold.—NaTIoNAL 
Socrery ror Cancer Revier (Appeal G7), 47, 
Victoria Street, S.W.7. 
EMB4ssy THEATRE, Swiss Cottage.— 
4 December 10th at 7.45 p.m. University 
College, London Dramatic Society presents 
“Herod the King,” translated by R. P. 
Keigurn from Danish of Kaj. Munk. 
JE XBIBITION and Conference Rooms 
available in West End Apply Britisu 
Cotour Counci, 13, Portman Square, W.1 
WELbeck 4185. 
{ISHING Books wanted, eltrer libraries 
or small collections.—Detter, 172, 
Holland Road, W.14. PARK 5396. 
FrORziGn DOMESTIC SERVANTS.—State 
your requirements and we will nominate 
@ foreign servant by return.—INTERNATIONAL 
EMPLOYMENT Bureau, West Street, Axminster. 
¢ UAKERISM. — Informeiion respecting 
the Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends free on application to 
the FRIENDS +0oME SERVICE COMMITTEE, 
Friends House, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1. 
IDING at lovely Arundel with the 
Norfolk Arms as headquarters will 
be something you Brochure.— 
Arundel 3245. 
Ss! AT SESTRIERES 
\ for 10 days’ wonderful sk 





ll remember. 





Less than £30 
ki-ing in the 


Italian sun. Travel and luxury hote] in- 
clusive. Season, Dec. 5th-Ma*ch 30th.— 
Details from your local travel agent. 
Cores TOWNS KNOW TOO LITTLE 
ABOUT THE COUNTRY.” Prizes of 
£100, £50 and £45 are offered for an 
essay on how this may be rem*cied. Details 
from, THE ASSOCIATION OF AGRICULTURE, 238, 
Abbey House, 2, Victoria Street, S.W.1 


M* TRUSTY pipe is not complete with- 
+ out TOM LONG, so cool and sweet. 
URGENTLY Wanted, Books on Travels 

J am Joyages especially relating to 
South Seas and America; Nattes’ Bath and 
Versailles; Piranesi’s fiews of Rome; 
Speed's Theatre of Gt. Britain; old Atlases 


especially coloured, High prices given.— 
RAPHAEL KING, LtpD., 28, Mu.eum Street, 
London, W.C.1, MUSeum 0314 


WANTED. week beginning December 
30th, Furnished Flat or House, 
London, by physician and family. To sleep 
three or four.—Box 322C 
JOUNG Psychoiogist seeks fresh 
tacts.—Grant, Burley, Ringwood. 


con- 


of JERMYN STREET (109), 
8.W.1. Pipe specialists, 
Meerschaum 


STLEY’S, 
London, 
Pires RerPairs (any make). 
pipes, old or new, purchased. 
yas WHITE FLEECE “ Express Indivi- 
dual Cleaning’’ Service is at 17, Glen- 
dower Place, 5S.W.7. ne min. South 
Kensington Station. KNI 1246, Postal 
service available. 
NAREERS as 
tionists, Management 
caterers, Medical Secretaries, Certificated 
Bookkeepers. Rapid postal courses. Bro- 
chures, 3d.—Secretary, Southern Training 
College, Brighton, 6. 
‘RESCENT Smoking Mixture, the famous 
Coltsfoot blend. No nicotine. 2s. 6d. 
r 4 oZs., post free.—SHRIMPION AND COOKE, 
Bromsgrove, Worcs 
jIBROSITIS and Rheumatic Complaints 
so relieved by new Thermosphere in- 
strument, combining heat theiapy and 
massage, that in many cases all pain 
goes. Price £8 8s. Send for leaflet and 
details of fortnight’s Free rial Offer.— 
Mayrain Mepica, Suppiies, 140, Park Lane, 
London, 1. 


Hotel Bookkeeper-Recep- 


Dietitian- 











eer "TREET AT YOUR DOOR! Let 
our Famous Authors and Editors help 
you to earn Second Income. Our FREE 
booklet, ‘‘ Authorship,” offers you (1) Ex- 
usiye courses hy Beverley Nicbols, John 
hy, Enid Blyton, Pamela Hansford 
Johnson, &c. (2) Personal postal tuition 


by celebrated Fleet Street Editors. (3) Sell- 
ing Agency. (4) Low fees.—Write to Scioo. 
Or AvuTHoRSHIP LTD. (S.1), 8, Luke Street, 
London, W.1 
OTEL ALEXANDRA, Vernet-les-Bains, 
Pyr-Or. South of France. Dry and 
Comfo1 table 
owner, First- 
Frs 
taxes included, 
STOP. SMOKING. World- 
famous method. Explanatory booklet 
free.—Mr. G SS. STANLEY, 24, Holborn, 
London, E.C.1. 
[°VSIBLE MENDING opr ail garments— 
7-day Service, Hosiery Mending—3-day 
call.—Beu. INVISIBLE 
New Bond Street, W.1. 





per 


class 
wine, 


Service. Post or 
MENDERS, LtD., 22, 











F's8Nna Books make excellent presents. 
Large selection, List free.—DELLER, 
172, Holland Road, W.14. PARK 5396. 


RRse™aTisM, Sciatica, Neuritis in their 
various stages derive *immonse benefit 
from the unique Trefriw Wells Spa Waters 
as supplied through post for the Spa Cure 
at Home.—Particulars from Spa anager, 
Trefriw, N. Wales 
GELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER?—As 
K the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers, 
we pay following Record Prices;— 
£5-£75 Cultured Pearl Necklaces: 
£5-£35 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains; 
£15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 
Rings; -~£25 Solid Silver ae Cups 
and Trophies; £10-£100 Gol Cigarette 
Cases; £10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and 
Trays; £5-£1,000 for One, Two, ree or 
Five Diamond Rings, and up to 
£5,000 Diamond and Precious Stone 
tings, Brooches, Bracelets and Earrings. 
Valuation by Qualified Expert (Fellow 
Gemmological Association). If you cannot 
call personally, send your parcel by Regis- 
tered Post. it will be quite safe, and you 
will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 
no obligation to sell. M. HAYEs anp Sons, 
LrD., 106, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. 
HOLborn 9177 
‘FE USE OF THE SELF.—A book in 
which is a sta‘ement of the F, 
MATTHIAS ALEXANDER TECHNIQUE for chang- 


the 





ing ahd improving manner of use and 
ge functioning. A useful Christmas 
re , 5s. 4d, Ross paid.—CHATERSON, 
TD., 5, Johnson’s Court, London, E.C.4, 
10 A.M. AND NO SECREIARY! Ask 
your Personnel Manager to ring 
AMB 3400 (20 lines) for High-Grade 


8ec./Sh./Typists, Copy - Typist. eon 
otice, too |— 


phonists. At a Moment’s 

Proar's AGENCY, 95-99, Praed Street, W.2. 
indly record for future reference. 

FJ\HE WHITE FLEECE “ 24-Hour” Hand 


Laundry Service is at 16, Glendower 
Place, S.W.7. One min, South Kensington 
Station. KNI 1246, Postal service available. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BAFFLING PROBLEM SOLVED! The 





ideal gift for the friend who has 
everyt! . The orig'nal Lonpon Diary 
1952 ndsomely bound in maroon cloth 


with’ a page-a-day, maps, guides, pictures 









nd charmingly humorous sketches.—From 
eading London stores, price 12s. 6d., or 
from Franey & Co., Ltp., Graham House, 
Tudor Street, E.0.4. (Postage 9d.) 
HAPPY PRESENT and a appler 
4 future with a Camera or Ciné Camera, 
Home Movies-Talkies, Enlargers, Binocu- 
lars.—WALLACE HEATON, Ltp., 127, New 
Bond Street W.l. MAYfair 7511. . 


AN Ideal Christmas Present.—Printed 
4 Notepaper 7 x 4B), 2 sheets, 
and tele., 50 plain, and 200 enve- 


address 
£1 post pa. Fours AND Son, L1p., 


Mill Street, Stafford. 

A EPLES Cox's Orange Pippins, 12 Ib. 
f Ss. Small Cox (8 to the Ib.) 12 

lb. for 16s. Registered post. Tress 4 for 

18/-. Cox rieve, Bramley, Ellison. Cash 

7 days afer delivery—Dept. SP, Crar- 


GATE ORCHARDS, Harpenden 
TTRACTIVE CALENDAR with hints on 
gardening, care of animals, cookery, 
coloured front Dorothy Hutton, quotations, 
Danish party ideas. s. 6d each, 5 for 
(Dost free).—Mrs. MACPHEPSON, ./oodgate, 
Balcombe, Sussex. 
NICOLL & CO., Shirt Specialists since 
e 1840, offer for your pleasure Velvet 
Corduroy and Tartan Smoking Jackets, 
from 16 gns.; asso Hunting, Tartan and 
Fancy Waistcoats from 4 gns. Order now 
for Christmas.—REG 2261, 66, Jermyn 
Street, S.W.1. 
Fo® CHRISTMAS.—Urr Vatcer Hower, 
Scottish. In 4 lb, tins, gaily wrapped, 
to any address, your greetings enclosed 
1 tin, 12s.; 2 tins, 22s. 9d.; 3 tins 9 
post paid.—F, Turnsutt, Maxwell House, 
Corsock Road, Castle-Douglas, Scotland, 
Fe WISHING CORK TREE CHRIST- 
MAS CARDS, write WISHING CORK 
TREE, Combeinteignhead, Devon, 
HALSTEAD's DEVONSHIRE HONEY, 
from own apiaries, 4 ib. 15s., 6 Ib. 
21. 6d., post free. ©.W.O.—T. " 
STEAD AND Sons, c/o Berry Farm, Brans- 
combe, Devon, 
} OMESPUN Tweeds.—Mrs. CHALLONER, 
Melkridge, Haltwhistle, Northumberland. 
} ONEY.—Pure English, 36s. doz., 19s. 6d. 
half doz. lb. jars. Carr. pd, England 
& Wales.—EVersHep, Hoarwitay. Hereford. 
DEAL GIFT.—An adjustable reading 
stand for newspapers, &c., to stand on 
table or clip on to plate, Only 6s, 9d., postage 
6d.—Farpon & WALKEs, 55, George St., W.1. 
‘LYNDEBOURNE OPERA Vouchers as 
Christmas Presents. From 2 gns, 
valid for any obe.a or concert at Glynde- 
bourne during 1952.—Apply GLyYNpEsourNE 
Lonpon Ofrice, 23. Baker St., lL W 
k 0573, 














Oo” DECORATIVE MAPS. FRANcISs 
Epwaros, Lrp., 83, Marylebone High 
Street, London, W.1 (founded 1855), offer 
a very la Selection of original maps 
of all ries, 16th to 18th centuries, 
1istor pictorial. 


historical and 
POWER & GLORY choice Mystic Xmas 
Cards and envelopes, 2/6-2.—“ R,” 4, 
Duncombe Hill, §.£.23. 
DRIMAVERA, 149, Sloane Street, reminds 
customers that opening hours are ex- 
tended on Saturdays, 8th, 15th and 22nd of 
December until 5 p.m. Christmas range of 
Pottery, Glass, Toys, Fabrics and Furniture. 
-—SLO 5779. 
NO sleep in beauty, 
with Gift Envelope, 3s. 11d. 
or Kirticap, Prestatyn. 


a Kirncapr turban, 
at stores, 
&c.; 





ALSTONS 


Rubber Reducing 


CORSETS 


Try this perfect, all-rubber founda- 
tion garment, which slime your 
figure into flattering li nes of beauty, 
and discover why thousands acclaim 
it as the most comfortable corset 
they have ever known. Clothing 
fits better and discarded too-tight 
dresses can often again be worn, 
and friends remark upon your 
figure improvement. Absence 
of bones eliminates harmful pres- 
sures and unsightly bulges, All 
sizes avaiable in these popular 
styles. Will positively not ride up 
when worn without stockings, 






Style 1: Roll-on . Style 4: High Waisted 
desi gn ... on 30/ Girdle with — 
Style 2: Girdle with 9in. sstening as illustra 
Redu that 

sip ior fuller 42/- nl 63/- 
Style 3: Wrapround All-rubber uplift bras 
girdle with hook- 

side fastening wes 5 /- miaritt band 21/- 


Postage 34. on all garments, Money refunded in full uy 
not completely satisfied. Send next-lo- skin waist and hip 
measurements | o:— 


ALSTONS CORSETRY 
Dept. SP. 19 Seaside Road, Eastbourne 
5/~ deposit ano PAY-OFF 
D.B. 2 SUIT 


PIECE 


FINE, SEMI— WORSTED 





DIAGONAL 
AND STRIPE 


: DESIGNS 
and Dark Browns, 
Greys, Blues. Perfectly tailored, 
Sizes: 34” to 42” chest. State 
chest, waist, inside leg measure. 
colour, design and sec ond choice 

Refund if unsuitable or call. 
Send 4d. stamp for General Cat. 
MONTROSE PRODUCTS (Dept. SPR.3.), 

623/7, Holloway Road, London, N.19. 
Archway Tube. ARCHway 4426/7, 


BURNS 14 DAYS, oneFilling 


ZAMBA “FS.” ALL 
STEEL HEATER, 





Colours: Light 














; Seamless, leak-proof, 
Post # rust-proof, paraflis 
Paid. heater, 9in. diam., 12in. 


4 high, Quick filler brass 
fH plug. Clear view insp. 
# window. 





order. Satis- 
faction or 


Trade 
enquiries 
invited. 
R.H.8, Garderfer’s Diaries 3/- ea. Post Pree, 


STOCKPORT DISTRIBUTING Co. (MO), Ltd, 


811 Reynolds Mill, Stockport, 


WIPE YOUR FEET! 





Scrapes shoes 


16/2"«" TYPE 
ATi: é N. Never 
gets dusty. Never 
POST FREE M rain soaked. 
Mud, clay, dirt. drop in between slats, 
Non-curling, healthful, soft, warm to feet, 
Can be used standing on in kitchen. Made 
from reinforced rubber, good for 20 years. 
Latest style for front or back door. 14 x 22in, 
Send 16/2 now, Satisfaction or quick refund. 


Send for FREE CATALOGUE. 
STOCKPORT DISTRIBUTING Co. (MO), Ltd. 
811 Reynolds Mill, Stockport. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
STAMP AUCTIONEERS 
THE BEST MEDIUM FOR THE SALE 
OF FINE AND RARE STAMPS 
39-42 NEW BOND ST LONDON. W 
ee A ae 





HE TRIANGLE SECRETAR! AL COL- 
w 
ption s ° 
didates should be graduates and 
NG YOUR a 
you feel yo né 


tal ent y writ ng. do not iet i 
for Editors want new writers 





ot a courses Will last twelve months, 
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s af 


/ BELIEVE YOU 
LOVE YOUR 
MURRAYS 


ee in case of need 
be 





snould be submitted 
as possi ble. “and in any case not later } on 


Typewriting under rtaken with t 


Eorg RB Market 
Grove House Merrow, Guildford 


THAN ME ! 


know ledge of Consumer 


tg Sg! "ACCOMMODATION 


in e 
. and Rw from 3 gns.; f boa: 
EAN McDOUGALL for typing 15 shillings nghtty.— 
2. PAD 0637 


“Miss Mutautso, Villa Rachele, 








C US 
lays 4 f olscap from ‘ 
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ai WAR NOVELS Wat ates. Not 





TYPED accurately and | 
Highly recommended. Is. 94 


EN who smoke Murray’s Mellow 

Mixture just wouldn’t give it up. 
A grand tobacco of medium strength 
—the strength most men prefer. Cool 
and fragrant, with a flavour all its 
slow burning, /ong-lasting— 
—that’s important these days! 


MURRAY'S 
MELLOW MIXTURE 


nore THERN sant AND where good tohaccos 
hlended for over 130 years 


efficient service.—Sr 


RITE FOR PROFIT 


EXHIBITIONS AND Lec SURES 








HOL IDAYS AND TOURS 














Ror sternd as a Newspaper 
C1 


T{CE for Christmas and New 

N specially heated lux: Year 1 
days’ tour—£57 19s.. leay 
2ist. escorted throughout 
Sports resorts by coach 
14 days—55 gns.—Details 
ANO Son, Ltp., Dept 
Street, London, W.1, or b 

SUNLIT HOLIDAYS av 

J Nassau Swim fish, s 
on crystal seas the 
and dine ‘neath 

e ae +d 







su 








pif 
Britis’ olony Write eanan 
ERNMENT ‘INFORMATI: IN BL 18, 0% 
Mount Street, Lond W.1 . 
NSHINE HOLIDAYS in m 
S° Glorious vacations in . Winter. 
shine of Palma de N 
Alicante, and Canaries 
fully inclusive Lon 
trom £ 32.—Apply 
Sparn Lro., 78. New Oxford St 
Ww.c.l "Phone MUSeum 9351/2. 

JAL D'ISERE he New Bel . 
V Teleferiqve (9,348 ft.) opens Devnet 
Perfect snow conditions November to mid- 
May Ideal slopes for children and begin- 
ners and excellent runs for experts. Ig 
Rink, Slalom Stadium. French Ski School, 
Hotels at all price levels provide marvellous 
food Special terms in uary 
accessible by through train 
Bourg St. Maurice; bus V F 
SYNDICAT D’INITIATIVE DE 
Travel Agents. 

y JINTER Sport Holidays 

} groups pleasant hoteis, hand-pic 
ski-ing centres. modest charges 
are described in our winter ee 
free from RAMBLERS’ Assoc IATION, 48(L), 
Park Road, N.W1 
j TINTER SU NSHINE HOL IDAYS on the 

Riviera. Sicily, Ma Cyprus, Madeira 
Winter sports in the "aes Dolomites or 
Scandinavia Large choice of resorts with 
excellent hotels Call or write for our 
Winter Programme.—CuaLits AND BEwson 

tm., 8. South Molton _Street London, W.L 
.: MAYfair 6337 (7 lines 


HOTELS, &c. 
Bee tuce HOUSE HOTEL, Bayter 
dild winter climate magnificen 
situation Luxuriously furnished Excetlient 
n Central heating Good library 
boating, rough shooting, golf (6j 
Fully licensed. 
Ree URNEMOUTH. GLenroy Hatt Horet.— 
Modern Hotel of 100 bedrooms in 4 
sunny position within yards of the ges 
front and 2 minutes’ walk of Bournemouth 
Pier and Pavilion., Beautiful Public Rooms 
including ballroom. billiards, table tennis 
bridge. Visit usin the off season for those 
extra week-end breaks. Fridays to Mondays 
75s. per person, fully inclusive. Caristmas 
week with special program’ne, 14 gns. per 
person.—"Phone 5698. 
OURNEMOUTH. — Connaccur Cover 
Horet, 33 rooms. One acre grounds 
Every comfort and superlative food. Term 
6 gms. weekly 2is. day inci. Tel.: 194 
OURNEMOUTH - Iona, Sea Road 
Overlooking pier. Mars. Puttin weloomes 
parents or nurses with nursery children, 
Accommodaticn is first-class. (NWM 4156) 
YLEVEDON, Somerset. Hicucwirre Hore. 
-Overlookng the sca. Enjoy jou 
winter months. with good food, and all 
comforts ; special terms for ts | 
close to shops and golf links.—Brochure 
and full particulars on iecuest 
YNJOY CHRISTMAS at unique XVII 
‘4 Century Club overlooking famow 
Ashridge Park, with all amenities of warm 
modern Country House. Log fires, well- 
stocked bar; delicious food.—Detatis: Yew 
Teex Corrace, Little Gaddesden, Berk- 
hamsted, Herts. (Telephone: Lt. Gad. 2112) 
DLE ROCKS HOTEL, St. Mawes, Com 
wall. Water's edge. facing south. Pri- 
vate baths: Ist-class cuisine; luxury cock. 
tall bar. No warmer or more beautiful sox 
in England. Ideal for winter holiday « 
residence. Special winter terms from 6 gas 
weekly Tei.: 326 
IT you are thinking of spending your 
holiday in Devon, Why not stay # 
Pinewooo Private Hore:, Trrs rk, 
Eitracomie ¢ Superior catering by Swiss 
trained chef. Comfortable accommodation 
in glorious surroundings.—Write now fx 
brochure. "Phone 356. 
| or A REAL DELIGHT IN WINTER . 
to enjoy the peace and quiet of Farring- 
ford Hotel in the warmest corner of the 
of Wight. The food is excellent, the hotel 
warm “and comfortable, and there's del 
ful walking country all round. Central 
heating. Licensed A.A. and RAC 
appointed.—Write for details to tt 
MANAGER, Fareincroro Hore:, Freshwater 
LO.Ww "Phone 312 
J AND'S END.—Sennen Cove Hott 
4 licensed; accommodates 80. sandy cot 
safe bathing: unsurpassed sea views sod 
rugged coastal seenery Excellent cuisine 
30s. per day. April, May and June 26 
per day. 
LD COASTGUARDS HOTEL Mousebolt 
Penzance If seeking a restful, com 
fortable Hote! for Aut anc Spring 
months, in sheltered cove, we can 
fidently meet your requi rements Very mild 
“lLumate Garde n to sea relient Lipraty 
Reduced terms 6 to 8 gns. weeklv— 
Brochure from Masor Brrant Mousebole 
ww NATCH a weekend at Tax Cure 
7 Gare Horet, Watlington, Oxon, ‘ 
New Owne c New Décor 
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. SPectaTor LTp., at its offices, 99 Gowrt 
y address in the World: 35s. pec aanem 


December 7, 1951. 
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